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HELTENHAM LADIES’ COLLEGE.— 


The PEARCE ene reel value £30 per Annum, and tenable 
an Offcer in 


Three Years by the Dai =a the Army, 
VACANT in SEPTEMBER N ExT. _ 


Apply to the PRINCIPAL or SecRETARY before JUNE Isr. 








QVERSLADE PREPARATORY 


near <p ys Rev. G. F. WRIGHT, M.A., late 
Fellow of C. C. 6, Cambridge, and formerly rly Assistant-Master at Wellington 

College and Shrewsbury School, PREPARES BOYS for the Classical or 
Modern Sides of the Public Schools. 


‘TUNBRIDGE WELLS. — WARBERRY 


Bishopsdown Park (restored since the fire of April last). 
PREPARATION for the PUBLIC SCHOOLS and NSITIES, 
under the Rev. T. R. R, STEBBING, M.A., sometime Fellow and Tutor of 
Worcester College, Oxford, First and Second Yo Classics, First Class in 
Law and Mi Modern History. Fees from 150 to 200 Guineas. 


RIVATE TUITION near CAMBRIDGE. 


—ORWELL RECTORY, Cambridgeshire.—Rev. H. C. A. TAYLER, 


M.A.,formerly Feliow and Dean of Teinity College, Cambridge, PREPA 
PUPILS for Cambridge and Oxford. ex eee aad 


A& GENTLEMAN in the Highest Class of 

one of the First London Art Schools is desirous of TEACHING 
DRAWING to PRIVATE PUPILS, or would give Lessons in a Ladies’ 
School, —Address, w. i. M. - 38, }, St. ‘George’s-rond, Sw. 











ABINGDON SCHOOL.—This old Founda- 


tion, six miles from Oxford, has fine new buildings, with eve 

requisite for health, work and exercise. A Public School Educxtion 's 
given on mederate ‘inci usive terms. Pupils are prepared for the Univer- 
—— where the School bas valuable Scholarships. the Military and Pre- 
pm. ani Ex special being paid to English, Modern 

nguages, and Arithmetic. Young Boys received and well grounded for 
ba ig | the larger Public Schools. 

or Entrance Scholarshi wert Term, and full information, app! 
Rev. E. SUMMERS, Hend-Merter, < ecer 


JELLINGBOROUGH GRAMMAR 
Pe a SCHOOL, Northamptonsh‘re. (Tweive Governors.) Founded 
PUBLIC SCHOOL. Good Buildings. Moderate charges, 


TWENTY CERTIFICATES (Six in Honours) 
gained on ordinary Form 
Work ia th the Cambridge Local Examinations, 1581, out of a totu! number 
Ls 











of 55 Boys in the School. Present number, 7 
p. . 4a — Successes—THIKTY-EIGHT in TWO Years—in University, 


(GERMAN and FRENCH TRANSLA- 


TION, Literarv, Scientific, ani Legal, carefully and accurately per- 
formed.—W. H. Brown, B.A. (Lond. Univ.), 30, Denbigh-place, 8.W. 


PREPARATION for MATRICULATION 


ee all ene and for other EXAMINATIONS by an M.A. (Lond., 
—_ —Address O. P. Q., No. 28, Shirlock: k-road, 
Tevet Seni, N.W. 





ARUNDEL SOCIETY. — Chromo -litho- 


graphs from Works of the Old Masters, representing in their proper 
colours various Frescoes by Giotto, Fra Angelics, Perugino, Michael 
Angelo, Raphael, and other Italian Painters, and Pictures by Van Eyck, 
Memling, Aibert Dtirer, Holbein, &c., are Soid to the Public, «s well as to 
Members, at prices varying from. 10s. to 48s. Priced Lists of all the Publi- 
cations of the Society, with particulars of Membership, wili be sent post- 
free on application at 24, Old Bond-street, London, W. 


F. LaAMBE PRICE, Secretary. 





Wo OOLWICH. —A COUNTRY RECTOR, 


RANGLER and FORMER FELLOW, has a VACANCY for a 
COMPANION-PUPSL - fave the Studies of another Youth 
the above, having recently 

terms. Highest Military other 
52, Carey-street, W.C. 


ring for 
one into the R.M. Academy. Inciusive 
Refi x ¥.Z, oy ” Office 








ITERARY WORK.—A LADY, 


accustomed to write Articles, and bovtes unusual opportunities for 
watching Current Events, would deal with Subjects, not frivolous, for the 
London or Provincial Press or would draft cuties for Fe tee ggg 4 7 
Could offer Specimens of Work. Liberal views.—Address, F. A., 
1, Leinster-place, W. 


ABIISsT, studied in France, wishes to 


TRAVEL Ry FAMILY.—Lessons in Painting io return for 
Sama for * “* ARTIST,” Robertson & Scott, Advertising Agents, 








OCIETY of PAINTERS in WATER- 


COLOURS. 
The NINETY-SEVENTH EXHIBITION is NOW - 5, PALL MALL 
EAST, from 10 to 6. Admission, ls. ; Catalogue, 64. 


ALFRED D. Frive, Secretary. 


ISS COWEN’S DRAMATIC RECITAL, 


at STEINWAY HALL, LOWER SEYMOUR STREET, on TUFS- 
DAY EVENING, MAY 16, when she will be assisted by her Pupil, Miss 
ALICE CKUTTENDEN. ‘To commence at 8.30 o'clock. Vocalists : Miss 
Santley and Miss Fanny Robertson, Stalls, Lvs. 6d, ; Reserved Seats, 5s. 
Unreserved Seats, 3s. ; Balcony, 1s. — to be had at the Hall, ‘or of 
Miss COWEN, 73, Hamilton-terrace, N.W 


ANTE GABRIEL -ROSSETTT’S LAST 

NEW POEM, “THE KING'S TRAGEDY,” will be RECITED by 

se = at her DRAMATIC RECITAL on’ TUESDAY EVENING, 
AY 











S UNDAY SOCIETY. 


SEVENTH PUBLIC ANNUAL MEETING of SUPPORTERS, ST. 
JAMES’S HALL, WEDNESDAY NEXT, Mar 17TH. Admission Free, 
without Ticket, 


VISCOUNT POWERSCOURT, K.P., will take the Chair at 8 o'clock. 








SPEAKERS :—Earl D Lord D Lord Tuaslow, Thoms! 
Dent, M.P., Geo. Howard, sn P., J.J. Jenkins, MP. James Rankin, M.P., 
Rev. J. N. Hoare, M. ~~ * ev. Wim. Rogers, M.A., Kev. T. W. ——e 


Dr. w. FRR W. E. A, Axon, ’M. R.S.L., James Beal, T. 
Chatfeild Clarke, F. RL 3. A., Moncare D. Conway, M.A., Hodgson Pratt, 


8, Park-place-villas, W. MARK H. JUDGE, Hon. Sec. 


ONDON LIBRARY, 


12, ST. JAMES’S SQUARE. 








The FORTY-FIRST ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING of the Members 
will be held in the READING-ROOM on THURSDAY, MAY 25TH, at 3 P.M. 
Sir HENRY BARKLY, K.C.B., will take the Chair. 

By Order of the Committee, 
ROBERT HARRISON, Sec. and Librarian, 
Ist May, 1882. 





SALE by AUCTION Of Rare and Valuable Historical Autographs. 


M ESSRS. LIST & FRANCKE, of Leipzig, 
will SELL, on the 13TH of JUNE, and Following ~~ the 

Extensive and Interesting COLLECTION of HISTORICAL AUTOGRAPH 

LETTERS and DOCUMENTS formed by the late General von der Tann, 
Catalogues may be had of D: NuTT, 270, Strand, W.C. 


0 LEARNED SOCIETIES, &c.—TO be 


LET, the UPPER PART of a HOUSE (Five Floors aud Basement) in 
PICCADILLY, opposite Burlington House. Large Rooms.—Apply to Mr. 
TOOVEY, 177, Piccadilly. 


OOK-LOVERS are respectfully invited to 


write for CAT\LOGUES of Cheap Standard and curious Scarce 
BOOKS. Issued Monthly, and posted gratis. Books Bought.—CHARLES 
Lowt, Broad-strest, E Bi rmingham. 














HEPHERD BROS,’ SPRING EXHIBI- 


OYAL INSTITUTION of GREAT 


BRITAIN, ALBEMARLE E STREET, PICCADILLY, W, 


TUESDAY NEXT, MAY 16, at 3 P.M., Professor ARTHUR ,GAMGEE, 
M.D., F.R.S., FIRST of FOUR LECLURES on “ DIGESTION.” Half-a- 
Guinea the Course. 


SATURDAY, MAr 20, at 3 P.w., DAVID MASSON, Esq., LL.D., F.R.S.E., 
Professor of Khetoric and English Literature, University of kdinburgb, 
FIRST of FOUR LECTURES on * POETRY and its LITERARY FORMS, 
Half-a-Guinea. 


FRIDAY, Mar 19, at 9 P.m., Sir FREDERICK Lg ek oy L, F.R.S8, 
“THE MAKING and WORKING of a CHANNEL TUNNEL 


ROYAL GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY. 


THE ANNIVERSARY MEETING will be he'd (by permission of the 
Chancellor and Senate) in the HALL of the UNIVEKAITY of LONDON, 
BURLINGTON GARDENS, on MONDAY, MAY 22ND, at 2.30 P.M, 
The Right Hon. LORD ABERDARE, President, in the Chair, 
The DINNER will take place at WILLIS’S ROOMS, KIN\} STREET, 
8T. JAMES'S, at 7 o'clock on the same day. 
The Right Hon. LORD ABERDARE, President, in the Chair. 


Dinner Charge, 2\s., payable at the door; or Tickets may be had, and 
places taken, at 1, Savile-row, Burlington-gardens, up tv NOON on 
SATURDAY, MAY 2 TH. 


The Friends of Fellows are admissible to the Dinner. 


RARE ETCHINGS, ENGRAVINGS, and 


RAWINGS by the most ‘enunat OLD MASTERS may be 

ae at GEORGE LOVE’S OLD PRINT SHOP, 81, BUNHILL ROW, 

DON. The Engravings, &c., are in fine condition, and have formed 

pone of the most celebrated collections. A Catalogue of a small portion 
of the Stock will be sent on receipt of two penny postage stamps, 


*,* Established above 60 years, 


NEW AND CHOICE BOOKS. 


More than One Hundred and Fifty Thousand Volumes 
of the Best Books of the Past and Present Seasons 
are in circulation at 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


The whole Collection exceeds One Million Volumes of 
Modern Works of every shade of opinion on all subjects 
of general interest. 

Fresh Copies are added as the demand increases ; and 
ample supplies are provided of all the Best Forthcoming 
Books as they appear. 




















SUBSCRIPTION, ONE GUINEA PHR ANNUM, 





Prospectuses postage free on application, 
MUDIEP’S SELECT LIBRARY (Latirzp), 
30 to 34, EW OXFORD STREET. 








MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


THE LONDON BOOK SOCIETY. 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY MESSENGERS call to deliver 
Books at the Residences of subscriiers in every part of 
London, on a plan which has given general satisfaction 
Sor many years. 





TION of High-class PICTURES inc'udes a chef-d'ceuvre hy Sir 
JOHN GILBERT, K.A., **CHARGE of PRINCE RUPEKT #t NASEBY,” 


Artists.—27, KING SIREET, ST. JAME>’s, 8.W. 


RAND BATTLE PICTURE by 

DE NEUVILLE, “ THE CEMETERY of ST. PRIVAT” NOW ON 

VIEW at DOWDESWELL’S, 133, NEW BOND STREET, two dovrs from 
the Grosvenor Gallery.—Admission, One Shilling. 


" (HE LION at HOME,” by ROSA 


BONHEUR—This splendid chef-.wnvre, the lntest production 
of this celebrated Artist, also so eg gs Engraved Works of ltosa Bonheur, 














ont to ee : ‘Putte Prelimi; wand Examinations, with Prospectus, &c., 


NOW ON EXHIBITION at L. H. LE FRVLE'S GALLERY, 1a, KING 
STREET, ST, JAMES’S, §.W, Admission, One Shilling. 10 to 6, 


together with important Wks by Royal Academicians and other leading , 


SUBSCRIPTION, TWO GUINEAS PER ANNUM. 


Thousands of Families in London and the Suburbs 
already subscribe to this Department of MUDIE'’S 
SELECT LIBRARY, and obtain a constant succession 
of the Best New Books as they appea ’. 


Prospectuses postage free on application. 
MUDI£’S SELECT LIBRARY (Ltsren), 
30 to 34, NEW OXFORD STREET. 

City Orricr—2, King Starnt, Catarstpg, 
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AT ALL BOOKSELLERS’. 
LIBRARY EDITION OF 


Miss Austen’s Novels. 


(THE ONLY COMPLETE EDITION.) 


SENSE and SENSIBILITY. 
With an Illustration (on Steel) by Pickering. 6s. 

**T have now read over again all Miss Austen’s novels. Charming they 
are. There are in the world no positi which app h nearer to 
perfection.”— Macaulay's Journal, 

“What wonderful books those are! Miss Austen must have written 
down the very couversations she heard verbatim to have made them so 
like—which is Irish.”—Fanny Kemble’s Reminiscences, 


PRIDE and PREJUDICE. 


With an Illustration (on Steel) by Pickering. 6s. 

“The perfect type of a novel of common life ; the story is so concisely 
and dramatically told, the language so simple, the shades of human 
character so clearly presented, aud the operation of various motives so 
delicately traced, attest this gifted woman to have been the perfect mistress 
of her art."—Arnold’s English Literature. 


EMMA 


With an Illustration (on Steel) by Pickering. 6s. 
“Shakespeare has neither equal nor sesond; but among the writers 
who have approached nearest to the manner of the great master we have 
no hesitation in placing Jane Austen, a woman of whom England is justly 
proud,”—J/acaulay’s Essays. 


MANSFIELD PARK. 


With an Illustration (on Steel) by Pickering. 6s. 

** Miss Austen has a talent for describing the involvements and feelings 
and characters of ordinary life which is to me the most wonderful I ever 
met with. Her exquisite touch, which renders commonplace things and 
character interesting from the truth of the description and sentiment, is 
denied to me.”—Sir Waiter Scott. 


NORTHANGER ABBEY and 
PERSUASION. 


With an Illustration (on Steel) by Pickering. 6s. 
**Rend Dickens’ ‘Hard Times,’ and another book of Pliny’s ‘ Letters.’ 
Read ‘Northanger Abbey,’ worth all Dickens and Piiny together. Yet it 
was the work of a girl. She was certainly not more than twenty-six. 
Wonderful creature !”—Macaulay’s Journal, August 12, 1854. 


LADY SUSAN and THE WATSONS. 


With a Memoir and Portrait of the Authoress. 6s, 


** Miss Austen's life, as well as her talent, seems to us unique among 
the lives of authoresses of fiction." —Quarterly Review. 

**1f L could get materials | really would write a short life of that wonder- 
ful woman, and raise a little monev to put up a monument to her in Win- 
chester Cathedral.”— Macaulay's Journal for 1853. 








NEW LIBRARY EDITION OF 


Miss Ferrier’s Novels. 


IN SIX VOLUMES 


(Uniform in size with the Hverstxy Eprtron of Caarizs 
Kin@stzy’s Works). 


The Set, 21s.; or separately as under :— 
MARRIAGE - - + 2vols.,7s. 
THE INHERITANCE - 2 vols., 7s. 
DESTINY- + - + 2vols.,7s. 


This Edition is printed from the Original Edition as 
Annotated by the Author, of whom a Short Memoir is 
prefixed in “* Marriage.” 


“ Edgeworth, Ferrier, Austen, have all given portraits of real society far 
superior to anything man, vain man, has produced of the like nature,” 

; : Sir Walter Scott. 

‘Miss Ferrier’s novels are all thick set with specimens of sagacity, happy 
traits of nature, flashes of genuine satire, easy humour, sterling good sense, 
and above all—God only knows where she. picked it up—mature and per- 
fect knowledge of the world.”— Nuctes Ambrosianne, 

“Miss Ferrier is a Scotch Miss Edgeworth—of a lively practical Penetrat- 
ing cast ef mind, skilful in depicting character ant seizing upon natural 
peculiarities, caustic in her wit and humour, with a quick sense of the 
ridiculous, and desirous of inculcating sound morality and attention to the 
courtesies and charities of life. The genersi strain of her writings relates 
to the foibles and oddities of mankind, and no one has drawn them with 
greater breadth of humour or effect. Her scenes often resemble the style of 
our best old comedies, and she may boast, like Foote, of adding many new 
and original characters to the stock of our comic literature.”—Chambers, 

“Lretire from the field, conscious there remains behind not only a large 
harvest, but labourers capable of gathering it in. More than one writer 
has of lute displayed talents of this description, and if the present author. 
hinself a pnantom, may be permitted to distinguish a bro: her, or perhaps a 
sister, shadow, he would mention in particular the author of the very lively 
work entitled * Marriage.’ "—Sir Walter Sort. 

“ On Wednesday I dined in company with Sir Walter Scott, and he spoke 
of the work (“ The Inheritance "| in the very highest terms. Ido not always 
set the highest value on the barenet's favcurabie opinion of a book, because 
he has so much kindness of fee'ing towards everyone, but in this case he 
spoke so much con amore, and entered so complete'y, and at such length to 
me, into the spirit of the book and of the characiers, that showed me at 
once the impression it had made upon him, Everyone [ have met who has 
seen the hook gives the same praise of it "—Jchn Blackwood, 

“Tam unable to return you adequate thanks for being the cause of my 
reading ‘ Destiny." Ihave done tus (and all with me) with de ight, from 
the interest and admiration at the whole composition, the novelty and ex- 
citement of its plan, the exquisite and thrilling manner of its disclosure 
the absence of all flat and heavy intervals, the conception and support of 
the characters, the sound and salutary moral that pervades it ali—these 
make me love and honour its valuable suthoress, and lament that I am not 
in the number of her acquaintance.”—Granvilie Penn. 


To bo obtained of all Booksellers, 


RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, 


8, NEW BURLINGTON STREET, 
Publishers in Ordinary to Her Majesty the Queen, 





KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, & C0.’S 
NEW BOOKS. 





With Five Chromo-lithographic Plates, crown 8vo, 
cloth, 5s. 
ANTS, BEES, and WASPS: a Record of 
Observations on the Habits of the Social Hymenoptera. 
By Sir JOHN LUBBOCK, Bart., M.P. 





With 170 Illustrations, demy 8vo, cloth, 16s. 


THE MODERN APPLICATIONS of ELEC- 
TRICITY. By E. HOSPITALIER. Translated and 
Enlarged by JULIUS MAIER, Ph.D. 


With Seven Full-page Illustrations and a Railway Map 
of Mexico, crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 


A FLIGHT to MEXICO. By J. J. Auber- 
TIN, Translator of ‘‘ The Lusiads,” and of “* Seventy 
Sonnets of Camoens; with Original Poems.” 





2 vols., large crown 8vo, cloth, 16s. 


AN ENGINEER’S HOLIDAY; or, Notes 
of a Round Trip from Long. 0° to 0°. By D. PIDGEON, 
Vol. I., West; Vol. II., East. 


NEW VOLUMES in the “PARCHMENT LIBRARY.” 
EIGHTEENTH CENTURY ESSAYS. Se- 


lected and Edited by AUSTIN DOBSON. With 
Miniature Frontispiece by R. Caldecott. 
(Immediately. 


Q. HORATI FLACCI OPERA. Edited by 
F. W. CORNISH, Assistant-Master at Eton. With 
Miniature Frontispiece after a Design by L. Alma 
Tadema, R.A., Etched by Leopold Lowenstam. Printed 
on hand-made paper, limp parchment antique, 6s. 
vellum, 73. 6d. 

“‘The ‘Parchment Library,’ of which this is the latest 
issue, is rapidly approaching perfection.’ 

Notes and Queries. 


Demy 8vo, cloth, 16s, 


ROSMINI’S PHILOSOPHICAL SYSTEM. 


Translated, with a Sketch of the Author’s Life, Biblio- 
graphy, Introduction, and Notes, by THOMAS 
DAVIDSON, 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s, 


THE FUTURE of ISLAM. 


SCAWEN BLUNT. 


By Wilfrid 


ee oe 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 
THE AMERICAN - IRISH, 


INFLUENCE on IRISH POLITICS. 
BAGENAL, B.A. Oxon. 


and their 
By PHILIP H. 


Small crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


ALFONSO PETRUCCI, Cardinal and Con- 


spirator: an Historical Tragedy in Five Acts. By 
ROBERT C. JENKINS, M.A., Rector of Lyminge, 
Honorary Canon of Canterbury. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d, 


THE ACHARNIANS of ARISTOPHANES. 


Translated into English Verse by C. J. BILLSON. 


Small crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


MARGARET, and other Poems. By Maud 
ELDRYTH. 





Lonpon: 1, Parenposten Square 3° 





SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, & C0.’S 


NEW LIST. 


GEORGE MAC DONALD’S NEW NOVEL 


CASTLE WARLOCK. 


3 vols., 31s, 6d. 





[Ready next week, 








Now ready, crown 8vo, cloth extra, 10s. 6d. 


THE LAND OF THE BEY: 


Being Impressions of Tunis under the French, 


By T. WEMYSS REID, 
Author of “‘ Charlotte Bronté,” &c. 





Next week, in cloth, 2s, 6d. 


INVASION. 


By COLONEL B. 





Now ready, 3 vols., crown 8vo, 31s. 6d. 
By the AUTHOR of ‘THE GAMEKEEPER AT HOME,” 


BEVIS: 
The Story of a Boy. 





Now ready. 


THE NEW WORK BY JULES VERNE 


Is 
THE CRYPTOGRAM: 
Being the Second Part of “The Giant Raft.” 


Square crown 8vo, with Thirty-eight Illustrations, 
price 7s. 6d. 





Now ready, royal 8vo, cloth extra, price 8s. 6d. 
Vol. III. of HARPER’S MAGAZINE 
(DECEMBER, 1881, to MAY, 1882). 
With about 400 Superb Illustrations. 





RE-ISSUE of GUIZOTS HISTORY of 
FRANCE. This most valuable History, which was 
published originally in Eight super royal 8vo Volumes, 
at £1 4s. each, is now being re-issued in MONTHLY 
VOLUMES at 10s. 6d. each Volume, containing all the 
Original Matter and the Original Illustrations. 

VOLS. I., H., III, IV., V., anp VI., NOW READY. 
VOLUME VII., JUST PUBLISHED. 
Super royal 8vo, cloth, price 10s. 6d. 


ARCHITECTURE: Classic and Early 
Christian. By Professor ROGER SMITH and JOHN 
SLATER, B.A. Composing the Egyptian, Assyrian, 
Greek, Roman, Byzantine, and Early Christian. Illus- 
trated with upwards of 100 Engravings, including the 
Parthenon, the Erechtheum, the Colosseum, the Batlis 
of Diocletian, &c. 5s. 














SIR THOMAS LAWRENCE and GEORGE 
ROMNEY. By Lord RONALD GOWER, F.S.A. Illus- 
trated with Engravings of the Duchess of Sutherland, 
Lady Peel, Master Lambton, and Nature, by Lawrence; 
The — Daughter, and other Pictures, by Romney. 
2s. 6d. 





Now ready, crown 8vo, coloured boards, price 1s. 


THE MONSTER MUNICIPALITY; or, 


Gog and Magog Reformed: a Dream. By GRIP, 
Author of ‘‘ How John Bull Lost London ; or, the Cap- 
ture of the Channel Tunnel.” 


THE SON of the CONSTABLE of FRANCE. 


By LOUIS ROUSSELET. Illustrated, cloth gilt, price 5s. 











London: 
Samrson Low, Marston, Szariz, & Rivinetox, 
Crown-buildings, 188, Fleet-street, E.C. 
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Tue Eprtror cannot undertake to return, or 
to correspond with the writers of, rejected 
manuscript. 

It is particularly requested that all business 
letters regarding the supply of the paper, 
Yc., may be addressed to the PUBLISHER, 
and not to the Epitor. 


LITERATURE. 
History of England in the LKighteenth 





Century. By W. E. H. Lecky. Vols. 
III. and IV. (Longmans.) 
TuEsE volumes cover the whole period 


between the year when George the Third 
ascended the English throne with the dogged 
determination of obeying his mother’s in- 
junction to “be a King,” and the hour of 
triumph when, after many delays and defeats, 
his expectations seemed to have been realised 
by the return of the younger Pitt to power 
with an unprecedented majority at his back. 
There was no possibility of the monarch 
directing the government of the country 
according to his own personal wishes so long 
as the compact phalanx of Whig politicians 
who had ruled over England since the 
accession of his great-grandfather remained 
unbroken, and George the Third set before 
himself the task of destroying their influence 
by splitting them into opposing cliques. 
Weak and short-lived Ministries are, as Mr. 
Lecky points out, ordinarily considered the 
products of Parliaments elected by democratic 
constituencies ; but never in the whole range of 
English history has there been a more rapid 
succession of feeble Administrations with 
divided councils and antagonistic aims than 
in the first decade of thisreign. This was the 
result of the incessant intrigues of the King 
and of the first Pitt’s dislike of the Whig 
leaders. Had Pitt but consented to link his 
fortunes with those of the Rockingham 
Ministry, a strong and stable Government, 
possessing a complete ascendancy in Parlia- 
ment and unbounded popularity in the 
nation, would have overcome the prejudices 
of their master as well as the opposition of 
the Court party, and spared the country 
many of those calamities which all but 
overwhelmed it in absolute ruin. He pre- 
ferred, however, to dwell apart, and by his 
isolated action he marred the closing years 
of his own career and endangered the future of 
the English nation. Until Lord North 
came to the front, one impotent Adminis- 
tration gave place to another, and the 
Ministers had only been a few months 
in Office before they were called upon to 
surrender their places to their successors. 

The first chapters of Mr. Lecky’s third 
volume are occupied with the narrative of 
the rise and fall of these Ministries, and with 
estimates of the opinions and abilities of 
the leading politicians who composed them. 
These characters of the chief statesmen— 
to many of them the word is inapplicable 
except as a courtesy title-——of the earlier years 


formly written without any trace of political 
bias, and they supply not infrequently an 
opportunity for correcting the traditional 
beliefs of political life. The unparalleled 
greed of the place-hunters who surrounded 
the Duke of Bedford induces the historian to 
question the accuracy of the accepted opinion 
that men of wealth are the most desirable 
leaders in politics. Mr. Lecky can “spy 
desert” even in the third George, and scrupu- 
lously advances all the pleas which can be 
urged in justification of his conduct, in spite 
of the conviction that the refusal of the King 
to call Chatham to his councils “ is as criminal 
as any of those acts which led Charles the 
First to the scaffold.” Lord Bute’s patronage 
of the arts and the rarity of State prosecutions 
for libel during his Ministry are acknowledged 
as bright spots in the darkness of his career. 
Sometimes, perhaps, the memory of the reader 
will recal an illustration in contemporary 
literature which might have lent an additional 
point to these biographies of the actors who 
strutted on the political stage. Dr. Johnson’s 
sarcasm on George Grenville—‘ He had 
powers not universally possessed: could he 
have enforced payment of the Manilla ransom, 
he could have counted it”—is the tersest 
summary of his capabilities ; but it finds no 
place in Mr. Lecky’s pages. The criticism 
of Charles Townshend’s life should not have 
been closed without a reference to “ Jupiter” 
Carlyle’s reminiscences of their intercourse, 
and the quotation of that keen observer's 
estimate of Townshend’s dazzling qualities. 
If there is a Ministry which Mr. Lecky speaks 
of in terms of too faint praise it is that of 
Lord Rockingham. If there is a politician 
to whom he metes out an imperfect measure 
of justice, Fox is the man. 

In these volumes Mr. Lecky has the painful 
duty of describing the rise and close of 
England’s difficulties with her American 
colonies, and it is in the consideration of this 
question that he differs most widely from the 
score of historians who have preceded him. 
The preliminary description of these colonies 
and the habits of life of their inhabitants stands 
out as one of the most striking specimens of 
Mr. Lecky’s manner of writing history. The 
illustrations are drawn from a variety of 
sources indicating a range of reading only 
surpassed by Mr. Buckle. No one save he 
or Mr. Lecky could have referred to the life 
of Bampfylde Moore Carew (a wandering 
vagabond who left a good position to herd 
with gipsies) for a graphic description of 
Philadelphia or for the particulars of the 
printing-presses in New England. Mr. 
Lecky dwells with pride on the fact that, 
whatever may have been the policy of Eng- 
land nearer home, her action towards the 
colonies was marked by an entire freedom from 
sectarian supremacy; he might have added 
that even now the settlers in the remaining 
colonies of Great Britain are in some instances 
less fettered by religious intolerance than are 
those who stay in the old country. The 
two great objects which the English Ministry 
had resolved upon—the establishment of a 
division of the army in North America, and 
the procuring of the moneys required for its 
maintenance from the taxation of the colonists 
—seem in Mr. Lecky’s eyes to have been 





of the reign of George the Third are uni- 








events. In justification of the one he refers 
to the fact that the natives of Ireland, in 
spite of their proverbial poverty, raised the 
means of support for an army of 12,000 men. 
In defence of the other he points to the 
devastation which, for want of sufficient 
troops on the frontier, the Indians had twice 
inflicted on two of the American colonies, 
and to the not unreasonable apprehen- 
sion of the British Government that, 
in case of war, France would make an 
attempt to recover the Canadian territory 
which she had so recently lost. These con- 
siderations, however, do not prevent him 
from acknowledging that the wiser course 
would have been to have abandoned the design 
altogether, and that the Americans had reason 
on their side in asserting that they were 
already sufficiently hampered by their con- 
nexion with England. They only intensify 
his condemnation of the reckless manner in 
which the English Ministers entered upon the 
contest, without calculating the energy of the 
colonists, and without considering that other 
powers might be broughtintothe struggle. Mr. 
Lecky attaches far more importance than other 
historians have done to the influence of the 
classes in America which were opposed to the 
war, and his sentences on the ideal for which 
they were striving glow with a fire very un- 
usual in his pages. Again and again does he 
lay before the reader the evidence in favour of 
his contention that at the best the revolu- 
tionists formed little more than a bare 
majority of the colonists. Again and again 
does he quote extracts from Washington’s 
letters to prove that their resistance was on 
the brink of subsiding. To these representa- 
tions of the American leader Mr. Lecky 
possibly assigns greater value than they 
deserve. If Washington’s army had declined 
even so early as 1776 to less than 6,000 men ; 
if at that early period soldiers were enlisted 
with difficulty, and the pecuniary resources 
of the colonies were dried up—how comes it 
that the war lasted for six years longer, and 
that Washington succeeded in defeating the 
British forces? If it were possible that in 
the last days of the struggle the resistance of 
the colonists might collapse for lack of men 
and money, and that even after the surrender 
of Yorktown the American leaders saw no 
possibility of continuing the campaign for 
another year, who can blame the King for 
wishing to protract the contest or support the 
Prime Minister in desiring to abandon the 
strife long before 1779. Be that as it may, 
there came a time when the leaders on both 
sides recognised the wisdom of putting an end 
to the fight, and negotiations for a peace were 
opened by Franklin and the English Cabinet. 
The unhappy differences which sprang up in 
the minds of Fox and Lord Shelburne are set 
out by Mr. Lecky with sufficient detail, and 
the verdict on the majority of issues is given 
in favour of the former Minister. Fox may 
have shown ‘some exaggeration and mis- 
understanding ” in his opinion, but the course 
adopted by Shelburne manifested “ an extreme 
want of candour and frankness of communica- 
tion.” Mr. Lecky, like most other critics, 
from Lord Beaconsticld downwards, confesses 
his astonishment at the universal suspicion 
with which Lord Shelburne was regarded by 
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conduct to justify such an intensity of dis- 
trust. 

From America the mind naturally turns to 
Ireland. The transition is easy, if not always 
delightful. The great majority of the Pres- 
byterians of Ulster did not shrink from openly 
showing their sympathy with the colonists, 
and many of the ejected tenants of Lord 
Donegal—dispossessed of their holdings in a 
manner considered shameful even in Ireland— 
became the fiercest opponents of the connexion 
with England. Moreover, a large section of 
the inhabitants of the other provinces feared 
lest the triumph of the English Government 
over its refractory subjects in America might 
result in its levying taxes in Ireland. To the 
consideration of Irish politics Mr. Lecky 
always turns with peculiar pleasure, and in 
the recital of the grievances which the 
country of his birth has groaned under for 
generations he puts forth all his powers. 
Although the first half of the last century 
had brought to Ireland an accession of wealth, 
and the upper classes had advanced in pros- 
perity and in power, but little of these 
advantages had penetrated to the cultivators 
of the soil. The majority of the greater 
landlords still spent their rents in another 
country, and their estates were still farmed 
out by middle-men—one, two, three, and even 
four deep—a hateful class which fattened on 
the sums wrested from the peasants. Tithes 
were still the cause of perpetual strife, 
and, in consequence of the strictness with 
which they were levied, the clergy became 
richer and the occupier poorer every year. 
Whiteboy outrages became common in many 
counties, and scenes of violence disgraced 
the land. The opinion adopted by some his- 
torians, that these acts had their origin in 
sectarian hatred, is dismissed by Mr. Lecky as 
unworthy of consideration. With this increase 
of material prosperity there came an awakening 
of political interest. Pensions, which a few 
years previously might have been granted 
without notice by the Irish Legislature, were 
vigorously denounced, and motions of censure 
were only defeated by small majorities. The 
duration of Parliament was limited to eight 
years, and an increase of 3,000 men in the 
army could not be obtained until after an 
unusual creation of peerages and other 
honours, <A few years later the English 
Ministry consented — in the former case 
willingly, in the latter grudgingly—to the 
passing of a considerable measure of relief for 
the Catholics, and to the declaration of Irish 
independence. 

For good or for evil Mr. Lecky has 
adhered to his system of writing history 
by means of separate essays. The advan- 
tages of the plan are obvious; the objec- 
tions are no less palpable. There are at 
all times many points of union between the 
various questions which engage the atten- 
tion of public opinion, and it is not possible 
arbitrarily to divorce them. The historian 
is therefore compelled (as at pp. 115 and 
217 of the fourth volume) to give a short 
summary of events the full consideration 
of which is deferred to a ’urther period. A 
prominent politician passes out of life in one 
section of the bo»k, and the ‘estimate of his 
abilities ard his public actions is postponed 
for another two hundred pages, 





In the course of my perusal, I have noticed a 
few flaws on the surface of the narrative which 
it may be well to bring under the notice of their 
author. They can be removed without any 
detriment to the spirit of the History. The 
relationship of Lord Egremont to Sir William 
Wyndham is erroneously stated on p. 35 of 
the third volume ; twenty pages later there is 
a slip in the name of a Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer. Warburton is rather loosely stated, 
in the account of the parody of the Hssay on 
Man by Wilkes, to “have recently published 
Pope’s poems.” To point out Mr. Lecky’s 
assertion (i. 457) that the “land tax for 1776 
was raised to fourpence in the pound” is at 
once to indicate the error into which he has 
fallen. The statement that Pitt ‘‘ unsuccess- 
fully canvassed Cambridge ”’ leaves us in doubt 
whether he was wooing the electors for the 
university, the borough, or the county. The 
future member for the university did more 
than canvass the constituency ; he went to the 
poll, but was defeated. A curious error is 
contained in the paragraph (ii. 207) on the 
present system of Secretaries of State ; and it 
will certainly mislead the average reader to 
speak of the Irish Viceroy of 1778 as Lord 
Buckingham. 

Everywhere throughout these volumes there 
is apparent a marvellous skill in bringing 
together from various sources a vast number 
of references bearing on the questions at 
issue. When Mr. Lecky proceeds, as no 
doubt he will in the succeeding volumes, to 
describe the progress of literature and art, 
the growth of science and of maritime dis- 
covery, these qualities will stand him in good 
service. Freedom from prejudice and liber- 
ality of opinion are written in large letters on 
every page of Mr. Lecky’s History, and must 
impart an abiding value to his labours. 

W. P. Courtney. 








Heine's Religion and Philosophy in Germany. 
Translated by John Snodgrass. (Triibner. ) 


Ir would not be easy to say whether Heine’s 
miscellaneous works are well known in 
England, but it is pretty certain that they are 
far less known than the poems and the 
Reisebilder. The present book—having 
originally appeared in French in the Revue 
des Deux-Mondes, afterwards figured, and 
figures, as the first part of the De I’ Alle- 
magne, which, at intervals of nearly twenty 
years, was twice published in German by 
the author himself—contains some of Heine’s 
best-known things. But we doubt whether, 
as a whole, itis much read among us. Mr. 
Snodgrass has translated it very well, giving 
the variants of the French and German 
versions, and adding a fair amount of annota- 
tion. 

Translation of prose is never open to the 
objections which apply to translations of 
verse, and this particular book is made 
much more translatable from the bilingual 
character of its original production. Mr. 
Snodgrass, we see, expresses a doubt whether 
Heine’s French work was entirely original, or, 
at least, whether it was not assisted. We 
have heard a contrary opinion expressed by 
qualified Frenchmen, but the matter is, of 
course, one for positive evidence. However 








it may be, the style of this tractate is 
remarkably clear; and, except for some 
of Heine’s characteristic turns, it would 
be rather difficult if the author's name 
were unknown to pronounce on the lan- 
guage in which it may have originally been 
thought or written. It certainly is not 
entitled to the praise of being a very complete 
or a very methodical treatise on its ostensible 
subject. Probably no one would expect 
any such thing from Heine; but as the ex- 
pression of the thoughts of a man of no 
small information, and in intellectual acute- 
ness and fertility inferior to no man of the 
century, it cannot fail to have interest. As 
usual, when the general intellectual power of 
a writer is superior to his special knowledge 
of, or interest in, his subjects, the digressions, 
which are numerous, are the best part. With- 
out other information it is to be feared that 
any good person who diligently reads this 
book with a view to ascertaining the actual 
state of religious and philosophical thought in 
Germany even fifty years ago, much more 
now, will go away somewhat empty. But 
if the book contained nothing more than 
its admirable disquisition on the difference 
between “classic” and ‘‘ romantic,” and the 
striking and, indeed, rather terrific prophecy 
with which it concludes, it would be a 
book of the most remarkable kind. The 
first, it is noteworthy, does not occur in the 
French version, and the subject has been 
treated elsewhere by Heine in his avowed 
treatise on the romantic school. But the 
treatment here is nearly as good as it can be, 
little as it has apparently to do with the sub- 
ject. Itis the fashion nowadays to sneer at 
the famous division, but it is certain that it 
corresponds to a fundamental difference of 
literary taste, and therefore to a fundamental 
difference in literature. In the first place, 
Heine’s remark that the terms refer, not to the 
material, but to the treatment, of literature, 
contains in it the germ of all sound doctrine, 
not merely on this, but on every other literary 
subject, though unfortunately there are in 
this matter far more heretics than there 
are orthodox. The subsequent definition— 
that the treatment is classic when form and 
subject are identical (we should prefer 
“strictly commensurate”), and romantic 
when the form reveals the subject (Heine 
says the idea), not through identity with 
it (exact correspondence with it), but by 
parable or suggestion—is also certainly 
right, though it is susceptible of much im- 
provement in terms of statement. The 
prophecy of the results of the unity of 
Germany, and the sarcastic warning to the 
French to beware of it, is too long and, let us 
hope, too well known to quote. For the rest, 
desultory as the boo‘ is, it is full of flashes of 
the marvellous acuievess and of samples of 
the equally marveilous power of expression 
which distinguished Heine. The most famous 
single thing in it is perhaps the conceit (for 
it is little more) about the bells ringing 4s 
the sacrament is being carried to a dying 
God. But there are numerous other things 
as brilliant, and perhaps of purer water. 

the various persons treated, the sketches of 
Luther, Spinosa, Lessing, Kant, and Fichte 
dwell particularly in the memory. They are 
always luminous, and the light, despite its 
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will o’ the wisp appearance, is by no means 
delusive. 

On the whole, the book must be regarded 
as one of the most remarkable examples 
n existence of a very rare kind of handling, 
that in which serious subjects are treated 
lightly, yet so as, after all, to convey a serious 
meaning. GEORGE SAINTSBURY. 








The Prophets of Israel and their Place in 
History to the Olose of the Highth Century 
B.C. Eight Lectures by W. Robertson 
Smith, LL.D. (Edinburgh: A. & C. 
Black.) 

ANOTHER volume of lectures! and it must be 

owned that there is less reason than usual to 

complain of incompleteness of treatment. 

The author, it is true, has had a large experience 

in lecturing ; still it is not every Professor of 

Hebrew whose academical lectures would 

furnish forth such a rich feast as now lies 

before us. Aberdeen’s loss is Scotland’s and 

England’s gain; even the happy few who 

know something of the facts of the Bible 

will learn much from the felicitousness of the 
present exposition. For Mr. Robertson Smith 
is not only a “full man,” but has a singular 
gift of making a hard subject intelligible. 
He is the very opposite of those who “ darken 
counsel by words without knowledge;” on 
the contrary, he loves to blow away the mists 
of controversy, and show the truth in all its 
attractive simplicity. He holds some critical 
opinions which are not generally united with 
positive views of religion, but his reverent 
spirit makes it evident that they are so 
united in his case. His religion is, in its 
essence, so simple and so Biblical that he can 
afford to criticise traditional opinions ; but he 
does not flaunt his advanced criticism in the 
eyes of the beginner, and is evidently willing 
to modify his theories so as to account for 
more facts. This position is rendered possible 
by a fundamental distinction between theology 
and religion. Mr. Smith regards the foundation 
—facts of the Jewish and Christian revelation 
as assured in a fuller sense than the variable 
doctrinal conceptions which illustrate and 
account for them, and he even ventures to 
defend that stumbling-block of “modern 
thought,” the special self-manifestation of 
the Deity to individuals of a particular nation 

(lecture i.). His sympathetic treatment of 

the Old Testament distinguishes his writings 

from those of his friend Wellhausen, to which, 
as he himself states, almost every part of 
these lectures is more or less indebted. 

Suggestiveness is, indeed, one of Wellhausen’s 

great merits, though it cannot be said that 

the suggestions have always been well weighed 
by their own author. 

The work before us is not precisely a 
history of Jewish or even of prophetic religion, 
but supplies a valuable prolegomenon to such 
awork. It is mainly an introduction to the 
prophetic literature, though it does not with- 
hold such preparatory historical information 
a8 is necessary to realise the wonderful 
phenomenon of spiritual prophecy. Of the 
“ higher criticism ” there is even less than in 
the volume on The Old Testament in the 
Jewish Church; the few critical discussions 
relate either to chronological difficulties or to 
@ question concerning the contact of Assyria 





with Judah. The former class of discussions 
deserves a very careful study. The author 
admits the artificial systematic character of 
the early chronology maintained by Noéldeke 
and Wellhausen ; but he supports this by the 
acute observation that, upon analysing the 
480 years of the Judaean chronology in 
Kings, and the 240 of the Ephraimite, we 
find that “each is naturally divided into 
three equal parts, and in each case the com- 
mencement of the second third is given by a 
date which is not due to the redactor of the 
Books of Kings, but stood in the original 
sources from which he worked.” It appears, 
then, that both chronologists first of all 
trisected their respective periods, and then 
filled up the intervals in accordance with what 
they knew of the duration of the reigns. 
Such a system of chronology can of course 
only be approximate and partly conjectural ; 
and hence the great importance of fresh data 
from the precise Assyrian chronology, which 
Wellhausen and, after him, our author have 
made perhaps the first serious attempts to 
utilise in a critical spirit (see the first part of 
lecture iv., and note 3 to lecture v. on pp. 
413-19). As regards the latter, it may at least 
be asserted that the arguments against the view 
that Sargon as well as Sennacherib invaded 
Judah are not very formidable. Mr. Robert- 
son Smith is unable to believe that history can 
have “repeated itself exactly” within ten 
years, and declares that the new theory makes 
Isaiah hold precisely similar language in both 
cases, Unfortunately, Assyrian history has a 
tendency to repeat itself. It did so in the 
case of Merodach-Baladan ; why should it not 
have done so in that of Hezekiah? Not 
of course ‘“‘exactly;” but what Mr. 
Sayce and I contend for is the parallelism of 
the two Assyrian invasions of Judah, not their 
exact similarity. And as to the language of 
Isaiah, it must be a very hasty perusal of my 
two groups of prophecies which can detect 
no difference between those written during 
Sargon’s and those during Sennacherib’s in- 
vasione Mr. Smith is surprised at the non- 
mention of the punishment of Judah in 
Sargon’s annals. But the annals for 711 are 
far from complete, and merely mention the 
chief object of the year’s campaign. Is it 
reasonable to suppose that, when Ashdod was 
punished for “speaking treason,’’ Judah was 
allowed to go scot-free? On another page 
Mr. Smith questions whether the Book of 
Kings would have ignored the invasion of 
Sargon had it really taken place. But he 
might as well question whether Sargon 
captured Samaria because the Book of Kings 
makes no mention of the fact. The written 
traditions of the Jews are so fragmentary 
(thanks to the Exile) that hardly any omission 
need much surprise us. 

Amos, Hosea, Isaiah, and Micah are the 
prophets introduced to us in this volume; 
Joel is omitted as being of post-Exile origin. 
Their historical circumstances, religious and 
moral conceptions, and mutual relations have 
never been so clearly unfolded, though the 
author would gladly admit how much he 
owes to his predecessors. The part on 
Hosea strikes me as specially interesting and 
instructive, nor can I suppose that any serious 
correction will have to be made init. The 
point of the allegory in the first and third 





chapters of Hosea has never been expounded 
so well in English before; readers of Well- 
hausen will notice the influence of an 
important passage in the Geschichte Israels. 
The difficult verses in chap. vii., in which the 
figure of a hot oven, to express the wicked- 
ness of the king and the princes, is mingled with 
that of intoxication, are explained most satis- 
factorily in a note on p. 410; and the signi- 
ficance of the figure of the fir-tree in chap. 
xiv. (Mr. Smith joins me in returning to the 
old rendering of 6’rdsh) is beautifully brought 
out by the remark, 


‘*So long as the individual side of religion fails 
to receive that central place which it receives in 
the Gospel, it is impossible to represent the 
highest spiritual truth without some use of 
physical analogies; and this shows itself in the 
most characteristic way when the Book of ILosea 
closes with an image derived from mere vegeta- 
tive life” (p. 190). 


The portion on Isaiah is less interesting to 
me; but I would draw attention to the ex- 
cellent pages on the conception of the super- 
natural (pp. 312-16). It must be startling 
to hear for the first time that “it was 
of no moment to Isaiah’s faith whether his 
picture of the sudden downfall of the enemy 
before the walls of Jerusalem was fulfilled, as 
we say, literally.” But the context shows 
that in making this observation the author is 
strictly on the lines of the religion of the great 
prophets (comp. Riehm, Messianic Prophecy, 
p- 246). With a hasty glauce at the opening 
portion of the subsequent prophetic period, 
separated from that of Isaiah and his con- 
temporaries by the Deuteronomic Torah, the 
lectures conclude. The author has ably per- 
formed the first and, comparatively speaking, 
easier part of his task; all students will look 
forward with eagerness to the absorbingly 
interesting sequel which is held out in pros- 
pect. The author is not just beginning his 
preparations ; yet it may be permitted to 
express a hope that he may not be too much 
hurried in the publication. The earlier 
prophets can be more or less considered by 
themselves; but the interlacing of critical 
problems becomes greater the nearer we 
approach the great literary and religious, as 
well as political, turning-point of the Baby- 
lonian Exile. 

It is only fair to Mr. Smith to mention 
that the notes to this as well as to his former 
volume are full of interesting and even im- 
portant matter; and the references to the 
recent literature of the subject will enable the 
student to continue his researches fruitfully. 
A few of the points which have interested 
me in these notes may be here mentioned in 
conclusion. A parallel to Jacob’s vow reported 
by an Arab scholiast—*“ If God gives me a 
hundred sheep I will sacrifice one in every 
ten’’ (p. 383); heathen Semitic parallels to 
the Hebrew feasts (p. 383); the phrase “ the 
day of Jehovah” explained from the use of 
“day’’ in the sense of “ day of battle” (p. 
397). Interpolations in Micah v. 10 (p. 428) ; 
refer also to an article on the prophecy of the 
Captivity in Micah, Lxpositor, 1881. Note 
on the view that the pestilence attacked the 
part of Sennacherib’s army which lay before 
Jerusalem (p. 435); it is of this view, taken 
by the Jate compiler of 2 Kings xix., that I 
speak in Jsaiah, i. 203, not of the historical 
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fact (on this comp. Isaiah, i. 197). Note on 
Amos v. 26 (pp. 399-401) ; I do not see so 
much force in the objection urged by Mr. 
Robertson Smith to the view that Sakkuth 
(a title of the Assyrian god Adar) is to be 
substituted for the strange pronunciation 
sikkith. True, it is of Accadian origin; 
but so also is Tammuz, which we find in 
Ezek. viii. 14 for the Phoenician god Adonis. 
If this Semitic deity was known to the 
Jews under a non-Semitic name, why not 
another also? I do not know (Levy’s Chald. 
Wort. not being at hand) how Fleischer dis- 
proves the assertion that Kaivan (A.V. in 
Amos, Chiun), as Schrader and others would 
pronounce, following the Peshito, is Assyrian. 
A perverse critic might reply that even the 
name Adar may be held to be Persian. Note 
on Isa, ix. 3 (p. 425); the correction adopted 
is no doubt probable, but the received text 
has been plausibly defended. The new read- 
ing does net approach so near to certainty as 
Secker’s correction of Isa. viii. 12 (the notion 
of “ formidable alliance,” Prophets of Israel, 
p- 254, is not supported by usage). 
T. K. Curyne. 








A Description of the Remains of Roman 
Buildings at Norton, near Brading. By 
J. E. Price and F. G. H. Price. (Davy & 
Sons.) 


Some time ago a short account of the Roman 
villa at Brading was noticed in the AcADEMY, 
but since then more has been excavated, and 
the present account embodies a description of 
all that was discovered up to the date of 
publication. The three remains of Roman 
buildings hitherto discovered in the island— 
those at Gurnard Bay, those near West Cowes, 
and the villas at Carisbrooke and Brading— 
seem to show that at least the north-east half 
of the island was regularly occupied by the 
Romans, for, though they are all close to 
water communication, the two last are not 
the ruins merely of a fortress in a hostile 
territory or of a trading port, but show by 
their arrangement and decoration that the 
occupiers expected to live permanently and 
peaceably inthem. Brading Harbour, which 
is now being utilised for oyster culture, has 
been much altered by the action of the sea 
during historical times, as has been the case 
also with the neighbouring coast of Hamp- 
shire and Dorset. In the middle of the 
harbour a stone-cased well has been found; and 
remains of buildings have been discovered at 
Woolverton Wood and elsewhere, affording 
indications of an important settlement, the 
chief part of which may perhaps be buried 
under the mud and water of the harbour. 

The remains hitherto discovered at Brading 
appear to be those of at least two buildings 
connected by a wall, forming two sides of a 
rectangle, and abutting on a road. The 
smaller block is remarkable for the mosaic 
pavements forming the floors of several of 
the chambers. The workmanship of these, 
especially of the heads in chamber viii., 
reminds one of the gladiatorial mosaic 
from the baths of Caracalla now in the 
Lateran Palace, but the intricacy of the 
design, and a certain feebleness in some of 
the figures, seem to be indications of the 
decline of the art. The figure with a cock’s 


head has been often discussed, but no satis- 
factory explanation has been offered. It has 
been suggested that it is Mithraic, and it is 
true that a human figure with a cock’s head 
appears frequently on Mithraic and Gnostic 
gems, but always with human legs, or with 
serpents in place of them ; never, as far as I 
know, with cocks’ legs. Then the remainder 
of the design—the house and gryphons—does 
not fit in with any other known Mithraic 
groups. The prevalence of the Mithraic cult 
in Britain is well known. It is believed that 
more altars to Mithra than any other deity 
have been discovered ; and recently the eight- 
rayed cross, the emblem of the sun, has been 
found on a leaden ossuarium dug up in New- 
gate Street ; so that there is nothing improb- 
able in this being Mithraic, if similar figures 
could be found in that connexion. A 
gladiatorial group in the same chamber is 
quite wrongly described. The Retiarius, not 
the Secutor, was armed with a trident, the 
latter having a sword and shield. In this 
group one figure bears a trident in one hand 
and a sword in the other, which is not the 
recognised armament of any gladiator. There 
is also no trace of a net, and it is even diffi- 
cult to say with certainty that the figure 
attacked is a man. The busts in the centre 
and at one corner are, perhaps, lanistae, though 
the hair is longer than usual. 

Another pavement represents Orpheus sur- 
rounded by animals, a group very similar to 
that on a bronze ring of the fourth century 
of which an engraving is given ; and a third, 
‘the largest of all, contains many elaborately 
designed groups—among them, an astronomer, 
with a globe and sun-dial. In the margin of 
this pavement occurs the swastika, or fylfot, 
which has previously been found on altars and 
other Roman remains in England, but not, I 
think, in mosaic. Engravings are given of 
the pottery and other small objects found, 
among which were some fragments of window 
glass. Both the drawings and the plans are 
very good and clear, and no one who intends 
to visit the villa should neglect to take this 
book with him and to study it beforehand. 
Subscriptions are still being received by the 
committee, of which Lieut.-Col. Malone, of 
Ryde, is the treasurer, for the purpose of 
further excavations. C. T. Martin. 








A VISIT TO COMPOSTELLA. 


Recuerdos de un Viaje a Santiago de Galicia. 
Por el P. Fidel Fitay Colomé y D. Aure- 
liano Fernandez-Guerra. (Madrid.) 


Tuts work is a collection, with additions and 
corrections, of the letters of Padre F. Fita and 
Sefior Fernandez-Guerra, which appeared in 
the Zlustracion Catélica during the first months 
of 1880. 

The journey had a very different object 
and result from that of the ordinary tourist. 
The object was to search for literary and 
archaeological treasures, and especially to 
examine the lately discovered sepulchre of 
St. James and the archives at Compostella. 
The results of such an enterprise depend 
greatly on the competence of those who 
undertake it. It almost needs a Tischendorf 
to discover and appreciats a ‘“ Codex Sinai- 





ticus;” and the trained philological eye of 





Padre Fita was needed to pick out the earliest 
Basque Vocabulary from amid the rubbish 
of so much of the “Codex Calixtinus” at 
Compostella. This is, perhaps, the chief, but 
it is by no means the only, treasure collected 
by our travellers. In Spain, and among 
theologians of their own Church, their investi- 
gations into the tradition of St. James and 
the history of Compostella will be considered 
of at least equal value. Though currently 
believed in Spain, the story of the preaching 
of St. James the Greater and the miraculous 
translation of his body from Jerusalem to 
Compostella, in Gallicia, has seemed of late 
scarcely a question for serious investigation 
outside of the Peninsula. Even there it has 
been combated by the rival Archbishops of 
Toledo and Compostella in their struggle 
for the Primacy, especially in the Lateran 
Council of 1215. So far from any special 
honour having been given to St. James in the 
earliest times, the editors of Migne’s Patro. 
logie append this note to the “ Kalendarium 
Gotho-Hispanum ”’ : “ Jacobi non satis constat 
quo die Gotho-Hispani hune Apostolum 
coluerint” (tom. Ixxxv., p. 1053). The story 
is disbelieved by Lenain de ‘Tillemont 
(Mémoires ecclésiastiques), and accepted by 
Gams (Kirchengeschichte von Spanien, 1879) 
only ina Euhemeristic manner. He suggests 
that the name of the convent Raithu in 
Jerusalem, and the epithet Rathenses 
applied to the two monks who brought 
the body to Spain in the sixth 
century, were the origin of the miraculous 
ratis, or raft, on which the sarcophagus 
floated. But the question has been again 
revived. In January 1879, while making 
repairs under the apse of the cathedral, a 
rude stone sepulchre was discovered con- 
taining fragments of human bones. A com- 
mission of the Professors of Chemistry and of 
Medicine in the University of Santiago was 
appointed to examine these remains. ‘Their 
verdict was that the bones were of great 
antiquity, and belonged to three distinct 
skeletons—one that of a man about forty- 
five, the second somewhat, and the third 
much, younger (about twenty-five years old); 
thus agreeing with the tradition that by the 
side of St. James were buried the bodies of 
his two disciples, Anastasius and Theodore. 
The greater part of the volume is occupied 
with a discussion as to the amount of corrobo- 
ration thus given to antecedent traditions. 

It is necessary to distinguish clearly between 
the tradition of the visit of St. James to 
Spain in a.p. 40-41 and that of the transla- 
tion of his body to Gallicia after his execution. 
The first seems certainly to have been believed 
by many in the Church, from Didymus of 
Alexandria, in the middle of the fourth, to 
St. Aldhelm of Malmesbury, at the beginning 
of the eighth, century; but none of these 
authors know anything of a miraculous trans- 
portation of the body and its burial at San- 
tiago. This is said to have been revealed by a 
star-shower in 795 to St. Felix de Lobio; he 
informed Theodomi, Bishop of Iria, who 
directed excavations to be made on the spot, 
and discovered three sarcophagi containing 
the bodies above mentioned. ‘The discovery 
brought speedy gifts of land from Alfonso the 
Chaste (795-843), and so quickly did the 
fame of it spread that in 844 Gallicia 15 
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known to the Northmen as Jakobsland. A 
similar vision to that of St. Felix appeared to 
Charlemagne, and from his time dates the 
great pilgrimage thither. The MSS. which 
contain these traditions are filled with fables 
of all kinds. To say nothing of the “ Miracula 
Sancti Jacobi,” the “Codex Calixtinus” at 
Compostella has, perhaps, the earliest form of 
the “Chronicle of Turpin,” and of the fabled 
conquest of Spain by Charlemagne; while 
the “ Epistola Sancti Leonis” in its dif- 
ferent versions includes a folk-lore tale 
common to all the peoples of Northern Spain, 
and other stories which are ascribed also 
to the saints of Andalusia. Against these 
improbabilities may be set off the native 
names of places,some of Basque, others 
of Celtic, physiognomy, preserved in these 
MSS. ‘The earliest name of Compostella, 
Libredun, affords (in its Latin name, Liberum 
Donum) an example of the way in which the 
Latinists formed their names from native ones 
with an imitation of the sound without any 
regard to the meaning. Another singular 
fact which points to a certain antiquity is 
that the altar of Santiago itself is of Celto- 
Roman origin, and the inscription on it (p. 
61) was effaced only at the beginning of the 
last century by Archbishop Juan de San 
Clemente. Another instance of the same use 
of a Roman altar in the church of San Pedro 
in Oporto is given on p. 7. Still more 
curious is the case of the reliquary of 
the true cross given by Alfonso LII., orna- 
mented not only with Greek and Roman 
cameos, but also with an Abraxas gem, and, 
stranger still, considering the early date 
(874), with stones inscribed with Arabic 
characters. 

In almost every halting-place some Roman 
inscription is discovered or re-read by our 
authors. The fact of the “ toros” of the old 
Vettonia being really boars is confirmed by 
Padre Fita. The original Latin name of 
Badajoz (Battalium) is the subject of a 
charming little essay by Fernandez-Guerra ; 
and the striking legend of a ghostly con- 
gregation in the same town is told by Padre 
Fita in a style worthy of G. Becquer. On 
one point we hesitate to agree with him—viz., 
as to the value of the names of Liberti and 
Libertae on Latin monuments as evidence 
of a Greek population in Western Spain. 
These seem to us to be sufficiently accounted 
for by the well-known presence of favourite 
Greek servants in great Roman houses. 
Unfortunately, our ignorance of Celtic forbids 
us to pronounce on the numerous etymologies 
from that group proposed by Padre Kita. On 
the main subject of the preaching and burial 
of St. James in Spain, we feel confident that, 
if the learning and skill of a trained philolo- 
gist and theologian like Padre Fita, and of an 
archaeologist like Fernandez-Guerra, fail in 
establishing what they believe, there is little 
Prospect of any of their successors being able 
80 to do. WENTWorTH WEBSTER. 








CURRENT LITERATORE. 


The Poems of Edgar Allan Poe. With an Essay 
on his Poetry by Andrew Lang. ‘‘ Parch- 
ment Library” Edition. (Kegan Paul, Trench 
and Oo.) What we feel upon reading this 


that there should exist upon the part of the 
critic in relation to his subject so much 
subtlo intellectual with so little positive 
poetic sympathy. ithin ‘‘the dim vales 
and shadowy woods,” the vaporous caverns, 
the death-chambers, and the sepulchres which 
the genius of Poe inhabits, Mr. Lang’s hap- 
piest utterances have an uncertain sound. 
What he writes on Poe’s artistic method (as 
also what he quotes from Mr. Saintsbury on 
the same point) is harmoniously and admirably 
done. What he says of Poe as a man is whole- 
some and robust, although, indeed, we find it 
hard to follow him when he tells us that of 
‘*love such as the poets have known it from 
Catullus to”—well, “to Coventry Patmore,” 
Poe knew nothing. Where Mr. Lang is chiefly 
at fault his error comes of an entire lack of 
sympathy. We think he has missed the fun- 
damental thing in Poe, and that is Poe’s art 
of personification. A tendency to personify every 
emotion and all natural phenomena displays 
itself in the poet’s earliest verse. He tells us that 
he can hear the darkness, that he can hearken 
to the murmur the grass makes as it grows, 
can interpret the language the waves hold to the 
sand on the sea-shore, and can hold converse 
with the wind. Love alone, or almost alone, 
among the passions proper to poetry had been, 
down to Poe’s time, personified by all the poets ; 
but he projects in concrete shapes every human 
passion, all the workings of the intellect and 
all the stirrings of sense. At the outset, this 
tendency to personify whatever emotion other 
poets had been content to leave in its vague and 
abstract condition was a conscious thing on 
Poe’s part, but as his art developed it became 
an unconscious impulse and a part of his craft, 
until at length he cared neither to explain his 
personifications nor account for them. They 
became an essential element of his poetry, and 
the sole arbiter in his use of them was taste, 
It was at this period he alleged that with “ intel- 
lect or conscience” poetry such as his had only 
* collateral relations,’ and that it had ‘‘no 
dependence, except incidentally, upon duty or 
truth.” It was not that Poe’s poetry became 
even less didactic than at first, but that it 
became even less directly and avowedly didactic. 
Moral promptings remained, but they took the 
shapes which beauty found for them. With 
visible finger they pointed no lessons; as Mr. 
Lang says, they distributed no tracts; but they 
were no less surely there for those who had 
eyes to see them as they lay hidden within the 
veil the poet wove for them. Mr. Lang 
seems to say that Poe’s poetry was neither 
moral nor unmoral; that it held itself 
aloof from nature; that it was the result 
of the reaction against the ‘‘ excessively un- 
inspired” American literature which, in the 
poet’s day, was intended to be extremely 
respectable, to “ palpitate with actuality” and 
‘* struggle with the living facts of the hour.” 
This is missing the important point. Poe has, 
within his limits, as much actuality as Long- 
fellow; he has as much life and human fire. 
If his poetry was the result of a reaction against 
American literature, the reaction was not pro- 
voked by the circumstance that literature was 
busied with the teaching of moral lessons, but 
because it was ‘‘ excessively uninspired.” Poe 
brought inspiration, and brought it in such 
excess as sometimes to seem to leap quite out 
of the world of realities into a realm of his 
own imagining, where few might follow him, 
and whence fewer still might bring lessons 
or lore. But for him there was ever a funda- 
mental basis for every poem, a basis in real 
life, and there exists not a line more in Poe 
than in the most direct and self-conscious 
writer of which it may, in fairness, be said 
that it is ‘‘sense swooning into nonsense,” or 
that it “scarcely pretends to remain within the 





by mere sounds as vacant as possible of mean- 

ing.” Poe was a master of metrical arts, but 
let us not be so dominated by his music and 
so indifferent to his thought as to beliove that 
he ever appealed ‘‘ more to mere sensation than 
to any emotion that can be stated in words.” 
Once grasp his art of personification, and “ Ula- 
lume ” is not a whit more enigmatical than the 
‘* Raven” or either of these than the “ Dream 
within a Dream.” Mr. Lang despairs of attach- 
ing any rational meaning to the first-men- 
tioned of these poems, and is content to ask 
no more from what Mr. Henry James calls the 
‘*valueless verse” than the vagueness of 
exquisite music. Read from the right side, 
nevertheless, “ Ulalume” has indeed, as the 
essayist properly says, an ‘excuse for its 
existence,” and is perhaps the weightiest of 
Poe’s poems in significance. It is Memory, 
Dead Love, and Living Love personified. In 
other words, it is a picture of the poet left alone 
with his soul upon the death of his life’s love, 
and finding himself, after a long night of 
sorrow, tempted by an unworthy passion, 
which he follows, in defiance of all that is 
best in him, until confronted, reproached, and 
stopped by the ineffaceable memory of the 
nobler love he has lost. What authority has 
Mr. Lang for his last line of ‘‘ Annabel Lee ” ? 


**In her tomb by the side of the sea,” 


“ scarcely better than by the sea-side would haye 
een. 


Visitors’ Guide to San Remo. By John 
Congreve, British Vice-Consul at San Remo. 
(Stanford.) San Remo, an Italian town near 
the French frontier, has long been a favourite 
winter residence, and is chiefly frequented 
by English, Germans, Dutch, with a very few 
French. Dr. Hassall, the eminent chemist 
and analyst, who has settled at San Remo, 
has published a most excellent scientific work 
on the town and its neighbourhood; and 
Mr. Congreve has now furnished what is an 
excellent practical supplement. Tourists and 
persons intending to spend the winter at San 
Remo have now easily accessible all information 
that they can possibly wish for, and that from 
most competent writers, who are well acquainted 
with the place, and who regard it from all 
possible points of view. ‘he winter weather at 
San Remo is more like summer in the North of 
Europe than the winter that so many English 
have cause to regret. The summer is cooler 
than in most parts of Italy. That the scenery 
is beautiful is proved by the fact that the well- 
known artist, Mr. E. Lear, has settled there; and 
the plants and flowers are most attractive. 
Those who have lived on the hills in South 
India will find much to remind them of the 
East. Eucalyptus-trees are common, and many 
flowers are natives of the Indian plains—e.y., a 
Justicia is as common at San Remo as in India, 
and the date-palms are common and flourish. 
What can be done as regards the cultivation 
in the open air at San Remo of tropical plants 
is shown by the numerous and most beautiful 
palms that Baron von Hiittner has in his garden 
there. Mr. Congreve might have said a little 
more about the natural history of the neigh- 
bourhood of San Remo, for many visitors seek 
for occupation and amusement in the study of 
the flora, &c., and it is hard to find out what 
information exists already. Some interesting 
and valuable facts are given regarding the 
capricious and often monstrous taxation in force 
at San Remo. The enormous increase in prices 
of late years is also well noticed. ‘This is 
chiefly owing to French adventurers, who have 
succeeded in increasing the value of land to the 
absurd amount of about £6,000 an acre. 
Visitors will find ‘‘red tape” very strong at 
San Remo; and the general wish seems to 
incline to the ‘‘ how-not-to-do-it” system. But 
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spite of such small drawbacks; and Mr. Con- 
greve’s ‘‘ Guide” will effectually aid them to 
make the most of San Remo. 


Life of Robert Smith Candlish, D.D. By 
Jean L. Watson. (Edinburgh: James Gem- 
mell.) It is no offence to Miss Watson to say 
that she measures Dr. Candlish by a provincial 
and sectarian standard, and looks at religion 
exclusively from the “ evangelical” standpoint. 
Let that be granted, however, and her little 
biography will be found readable, and even 
enjoyable. It is well condensed, and gives a 
much better view of Dr. Candlish than the 
bulky ‘‘ Memorials,’ composed mainly of 
extracts, which were published not very long 
ago by Dr. William Wilson. The more one 
knows of this typical Scotch cleric and polemic, 
who was “ always in a triumph or a fight,” and 
therefore unable, according to Cowley’s canon 
“on things remote to fix his sight,” the more 
one likes his sincerity and his quick humour, 
and regrets that they were so much wasted in 
arid controversy. However, it is pleasant to 
to think that Candlish preserved to the last his 
human qualities, his yery likeable irascibility 
and his love of Burns. 


Praenomina ; or, the Etymology of the Prin- 
cipal Christian Names of Great Britain and 
Treland. By R. 8. Charnock. (Triibner.) A 
good book on Ohristian names is greatly needed ; 
and Dr. Charnock certainly has not written it. 
Miss Yonge’s volumes are far better, though 
by no means free from serious philological 
faults. But Dr. Oharnock’s attempt is in- 
expressibly bad. He begins by telling us that 
‘the Romans” called one man Plato, “ from 
the breadth of his shoulders,” and another 
‘Caligula, from wearing the shoe styled caliga.” 
Alfred, he says, is ‘‘ usually translated ‘all 
peace,’” as though it were Eall-frith, instead of 
#lf-reed; and then continues on his own 
account that it ‘‘is rather from alf-rad, help 
in counsel.” Under Charles we are told that 
the word is “ corrupted from Carolus,” “ whence 
the name Carlomannus, Oarlman, by corruption 
Charlemagne.” Of Edith we learn that it was 
“formerly Eadith, from A.-S. eadig, happy ;” 
of course it ought to be Ead-gyth. Edwin is 
‘from the A.-S. name Eadwin, from Had-winn, 
happy conqueror.” Under Henry we are told 
that ‘‘one author renders this name home- 
ruler ;” if so, Dr. Charnock may safely neglect 
to consult that author in future. Martha is 
‘*the Greek name Mdpéa;"" and how precious 
it looks in real Greek type! Oswald is “ from 
O.-G. Us-walt, illustrious magistrate.” When 
Dr. Charnock gets into Gaelic and Cornish we 
must decline to follow him; but his English 
is quite bad enough for most people. We had 
hoped that this sort of etymology was extinct ; 
however, we still find Dr. Charnock writing 
that Theodoric is ‘‘ an old German name, from 
teut-reich, powerful lord,” and that some derive 
Neptune ‘‘ from Japheth, or from Naphtuhim, 
pr. n. of an Egyptian nation.” Frank ignor- 
ance is a great deal better than such knowledge 
as this. The book is, in fact, a careless com- 
pilation badly selected from obsolete and un- 
trustworthy sources. 


The Verbalist. By Alfred Ayres. (New 
York: Appleton.) This is another of the 
numerous books published in America purport- 
ing to teach us how to speak and write the 
English language correctly. So far as the 
present work is concerned, we have nothing to 
say against it, though we must confess to having 
been, in some parts, more amused than 
instructed. The book is aimed rather at the 
Americans than at the English; and in one 
instance we note with satisfaction that the 
author prefers our “ railways” and “ stations” 
to the American “railroads” and “ depots,”’ 
though he objects to our non-aspiration of 


initial h in some cases. He would always 
aspirate it. We suppose that the division 
“knowl-edge ” is now recognised in America as 
correct, for we find it in two consecutive lines 
on p. 8. 


On the Chronological Sequence of the Coins of 
Boeotia. By Barclay V. Head, Assistant Keeper 
of Coins, British Museum. (Rollin and Feuar- 
dent.) This history of the Boeotian coinage is 
another instalment of the valuable series of 
monographs which Mr. Head and Prof. 
Gardner have for some years been preparing 
on the various branches of Greek numismatics, 
and of which, so far, Mr. Head’s Syracuse, 
Ephesus, and now Boeotia, and Prof. Gardner’s 
Elis, have appeared. The present volume is 
constructed on the same lines as Mr. Head’s pre- 
vious monographs, and exhibits to the full as 
much care, accuracy, and thoroughness as those. 
If the book, on the whole, is not so interesting 
as the earlier works on Syracuse and Ephesus, 
it is because the coins are not so replete with 
artistic or historical data. It is, however, too 
much the way with numismatists to devote 
their attention over-closely to the most beauti- 
ful and best-known parts of their science, and 
it is very important that someone with zeal 
and experience such as Mr. Head’s should 
give his serious study to the less obvious and 
inviting departments of numismatics. The 
Boeotian coinage, moreover, is by no means 
deficient in materials for the historian and the 
palaeographer, who will find on the coins 
evidence of the ambitions and downfalls of 
Thebes and her rival cities which are not always 
explained in the written records, and proofs of 
the late survival of archaic forms of letters 
which are interesting to the student of the 
development of the Greek alphabet. The 
artistic merit of some of the coins is finely 
represented in the six autotype photographic 
plates which accompany the work. 


Journal of the Derbyshire Archaeological and 
Natural History Society. Vol. IV. (Bemrose 
and Sons.) This society is one of the most 
active of the provincial bodies which supply the 
place of the great learned societies of London 
to those who can be only occasional visitants to 
the capital. The energy with which the Derby- 
shire Society works may be measured by the 
strong action taken by its leading members 
for the purpose of hindering the destruction of 
the chancel of Hope Church. The details of 
the controversy are given in the volume before 
us. All the efforts of the society were unavailing, 
but its labour has not been in vain. The contro- 
versy attracted much attention, and we feel sure 
no such wanton exercise of power can occur in 
Derbyshire in the time to come. ‘I'he most import- 
ant paper in the volume is a short one, by Mr. 
George Bailey, on some fragments of stained 
glass in Norbury Manor House. They are 
roundels of enamelled glass of the fifteenth 
century, and represent the first six months of 
the year. There can be little doubt that there 
were once six others, which are now lost. 
The various ways in which our forefathers 
represented the months and the seasons is a 
subject of much interest. Mr. James Fowler 
communicated an elaborate paper on this sub- 
ject to the Society of Antiquaries, which 
appeared in vol. xliv. of the Archacologia. He 
therein gathered together an immense mass of 
information from almost every country in 
Europe. The Norbury fragments were, how- 
ever, unknown tohim. The special interest of 
these consists in the fact that they not 
only furnish correct data as to costume, but 
also give us representations of tools and 
the processes of agriculture which we look for 
in vain elsewhere. In the Norbury picture of 
January we have an old man in a furred gown 
sitting in a massive, but unornamented, chair. 
His feet are shod with long and heayy wooden 








clogs; in his right hand he holds a goblet, and 
suspended over the fire by what he would haya 
called a ‘‘reckin hook” is a vessel in which 
mead or ale is being warmed for him. The 
figure representing February is so very ill- 
drawn that we cannot believe it to be the work 
of the same artist. It is curious as represent- 
ing the act of digging with a wooden spade 
tipped with iron, such as may still be seen in 
use on the banks of the Ouse and Trent, 
March is represented by a man pruning a tree 
—perhaps a vine. April is a youth with corn 
and flowersin hishands. May, a young person, 
perhaps a girl, with flowers, and a hawk on the 
wrist. June, a man wearing a hat like a 
modern ‘‘ wideawake” pulling up bulrushes 
with a strangely fashioned instrument which 
seems ill adapted for the purpose. The Rey, 
Reginald H. OC. FitzHerbert has communicated 
a series of early charters relating to his family, 
and the Rey. J. Oharles Cox and Mr. W. H. 8t. 
John Hope have edited the sacrists’ roll of 
Lichfield Cathedral. It is an important docu- 
ment, which will be of service to all persons 
interested in vestments and ritual. The notes 
are accurate, but a little over-done. It could 
hardly be necessary to tell anyone who would 
consult such a document that ‘‘the Mass 
answers to our Communion service.” Mr, 
Bemrose supplies, in facsimile, a poem of little 
merit written by Charles Cotton, the friend of 
Izaak Walton. 


Mr. T. SaTcHELL has printed for private 
circulation a bibliography of Izaak Walton's 
Compleat Angler, extracted from the forth- 
coming ‘‘ Bibliotheca Piscatoria,” which he 
is editing in conjunction with Mr. T. Westwood. 
If it may be taken as a sample of the treat 
which anglers have in store for them in the 
book itself, they are to be heartily congratu- 
lated. Mr. Westwood, in his well-known 
Chronicle of Izaak Walton’s ‘* Compleat Angler,” 
enumerated tifty-three different editions in 
1364. Mr. Satchell has prolonged the list in 
the eighteen years which have since elapsed 
to no less than eighty-seven. On casting our eyes 
over these bibliographic notes we have observed 
a curious fact relative to Mr. Elliot Stock’s 
facsimile reprint of the first edition of Walton. 
In the last line of the title-page of this s0- 
called facsimile, ‘‘ Churchyard” of the original 
appears as ‘‘ Churcheyard”’ in the photographic 
facsimile. Two miseries of most popular 
authors seem to have befallen Walton. Moses 
Browne, in 1750, took upon himself to polish 
and Bowdlerise the Compleat Angler; and 
every literary fisherman since has thought it 
his duty to edit the book by overlaying the 
original with a mass of notes. Through this 
forest, where the wood cannot be seen tor the 
trees, Mr. Satchell is a safe and amusing guide. 








NOTES AND NEWS. 


Last Sunday being Mr. Browning’s seven- 
tieth birthday, 102 of his admirers, members of 
the seven Browning Societies of London, Oxford, 
Cambridge, Oornell, Bradford, Cheltenham, 
and Philadelphia, sent him a set of his own 
works bound in olive morocco by Proudfoot, 
and enclosed in a handsome oak case carved 
with Browning emblems, with a message that, 
as the works of a great modern poet could never 
be found in his house when need was to refer to 
them—(Mr. Browning always gives away all 
the copies of his books which his publisher sends 
him)—his friends begged his acceptance of a set 
of these works, and assured him that they 
would be found worthy of his most serious 
attention. Inside the first volume was copied 4 
bit from a letter of Mrs. Owen, of Cheltenham, to 
Mr. Furnivall: “If, on his seyentieth birthday, 
Browning were allowed to see with ‘inward 
eyes’ the liying help that he is in many 
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lives, what a grand birthday present that 
would be!” ‘the case was designed by 
Mr. G. Alfred Rogers, and ornamented with 
seven medallions of the poet’s works: a Ring 
and Book, a lyre and palette and brush for the 
Music and Art poems, a galloping horse for the 
Good News, a dog for Tray, a Star and Gondola, 
a Glove, and a Red Cotton Nightcap, all twined 
with leafage and Bells and Pomegranates. Mr. 
Browning was touched by the kind thought 
and good wishes of the givers of this birthday 
present, as well as amused by the humour of 
it. He has since written that he ‘‘ never was 
so honoured, so gratified, by any action of a 
similar nature that ever happened to him in the 
course of his life.” And so his 102 friends are 
happy to have acknowledged by this slight 
token of their gratitude the great debt they owe 
him for the help and pleasure they have derived 
from his works for so many years. 


Dr. JuLIus JoLty, Professor of Sanskrit at 
Wiirzburg, whose translation of the ancient 
Jaw-book of Vishnu in ‘‘ The Sacred Books of the 
East ” has attracted very general attention both 
in Europe and in India, will go to Calcutta in 
the autumn to deliver the Tagore lectures on 
Indian law, and to continue his researches in 
the ancient legal literature of India. 


Dr. ABEL, whose linguistic essays’are adver- 
tised to appear in an English translation, has 
been appointed to deliver the next course of 
Iichester lectures at Oxford on Slavonic lite- 
rature during the ensuing Michaelmas term. 


Dr. SCHLIEMANN is about to excavate (or is 
probably now excavating) the tumulus of Prote- 
silaus, so called, in the Troad. 


Mr. RoBERTSON SmirTnH’s first article on 
“The Place of the Old Testament in the Chris- 
tian Church” will appear in Good Words for 
June. 


Ir is not anticipated that the Life of Swift 
by Mr. Henry Craik will be published before 
October. A second article on this subject may 
be expected to appear in an early number of 
the Quarterly from Mr. Churton Collins, the 
writer of that in the present number. 


Tue fifth volume of the great work of 
Henrici de Bracton de Legibus et Consuctudinibus 
Angliae, forming part of the Rolls Series, will 
shortly be issued. It comprises the four treatises 
de Ingressu, de Brevi de Recto, de Essoniis, and 
de Defaltis, The learned editor, Sir Travers 
Twiss, has prefixed to it an Introduction of 
considerable historical interest, throwing light 
upon the new conditions of land tenure under 
the Angevin Kings, and upon the origin of the 
Anglo-Saxon ‘‘feorme” and the gradual sub- 
stitution daring the Angevin period of the 
system of letting land to farm for a produce 
rent instead of granting it as a feud for military 
service. The Introduction also shows how 
the substitution of the office of the vice comes 
in the place of the Anglo-Saxon ealdorman and 
the shire reeve contributed to the consolidation 
of the monarchy and the establishment of the 
legal supremacy of the Crown; further, how 
the system of mortgage, the mortuum vadium 
of the early Roman Law, was introduced into 
England by the Romans, and how it has 
succeeded in maintaining its ground, and has 
excluded the more modern practice of the 
hypothec, established under the later Imperial 
system and received everywhere on the conti- 
nent of Europe; how the practice of essoins 
operated to protect the tenant under the feudal 
system from having his land arbitrarily for- 
feited to his lord for non-appearance at his 
courts; how the legal division of the hour of the 
day into forty moments, which was in use in 
Bracton’s time, was a tradition from the eighth 
century, when it had been adopted by the 
Venerable Bede, who is reputed to have estab- 
lished in England the system of dating events 











from the era of Christ; how the writ of quo 
warranto was introduced in the reign of Henry 
ILI. with a view to procure the forfeiture of the 
lands of the Normans after the cession of the 
Duchy of Normandy to King Louis of France 
in 1239; how the intentio of the Roman pro- 
cedure found its way into the English courts in 
Bracton’s time and led up to the system of 
“counting,” which was established in the reign 
of Edward I., when the duty of “counting” 
devolved on the serjeants-at-law ; and, further, 
how the practice known in Blackstone’s time as 
‘* the tender of the demi-mark” became estab- 
lished in favour of the tenant, who was thereby 
enabled in his turn to put the claimant to the 
proof of his asserted title, inasmuch as tho issue 
to be decided by the Great Assize was which of 
the parties had the better title. The informa- 
tion which Sir Travers Twiss supplies in his 
treatment of these and other cognate questions 
will be found to be a valuable supplement to 
Canon Stubbs’ Constitutional History of England. 


THE Report of the Council of the Camden 
Society, read at the annual meeting on May 2, 
regretted that unless new subscribers could be 
obtained it would be impossible to produce as 
many pages of printed matter as have hitherto 
been given. The Catholicon, an English 
Dictionary which the society is publishing 
in conjunction with the Early-English Text 
Society, will shortly be issued, as well as the 
portion of the index which was completed before 
the work was stopped in consequence of the 
ill-health of Mr. Gough, who had prepared it. 
Once more the council would urge upon all who 
take an interest in the annals of their country 
to subscribe to a society which is engaged in 
printing the materials of history. Applications 
for membership should be sent to the hon. 
secretary, A. Ringston, Esq., Public Record 
Office, Fetter Lane, E.C. There are at present 
an unusually large number of interesting works 
on hand the publication of which is postponed 
for want of funds. 


Messrs. Burns AND Oates will shortly 
publish a new Life of St. Philip Neri, translated 
from the Italian of Mgr. Capecelatro, Arch- 
bishop of Capua, by Father Thomas Pope, of 
the Birmingham Oratory. This work differs 
from the older biographies of the Saint by pre- 
senting him in his relations with the great 
movements of his own time. 


FatTuer Ryper, of the same Oratory, has in 
the press a small volume of poems, original and 
translated, which will be issued by Messrs. 
Gill and Co., of Dublin. 


Mr. Marvin’s new work on Central Asia, 
which we have already announced, will be 
issued in about three weeks’ time by Messrs. 
Sampson Low. Although nominally a reprint of 
the letters which Mr. Marvin contributed to the 
Newcastle Chronicle detailing his discussions 
with Skobeleff, Ignatieff, and other Kussian 
generals and statesmen on the Central-Asian 
question, the work contains a large amount of 
tresh matter, throwing light upoa Skob eleff’s 
ambiguous movements towards Merv last 
year and his massacre of 8,000 men, women, 
and children after the capture of Geok Tepe. 
Accompanying the work will be a map of the 
new Russo-Persian frontier beyond the Cas- 
pian, drawn in accordance with the Treaty of 
‘Teheran, recently published. 


Messrs. BicKERS AND Son have in the press 
a reprint of the last edition of Arnold’s History 
of the Later Roman Commonwealth, which has 
been out of print for some years. It will be 
uniform with their library edition of Arnold’s 
History of Rome. 


In answer to a request from the Wyclif 
Society, the Delegates of the Clarendon Press 
have reduced the price of Mr. T. Arnold’s 
edition of Wyclif’s Select English Works (three 








volumes octavo) from 42s. to 21s., and the price 
of Dr. Lechler’s edition of Wyclif’s Latin Tri- 
alogus from 14s, to 7s. 


A SECOND series of translations from the 
French and German by contributors to the 
Journal of Education will be published next 
week, with the title Prizes and Proximes. 
Among the translators are Prof. Jebb, Messrs. 
KE. D. A. Morshead, F. W. Bourdillon, and 
James Rhoades. It includes, also, a poem by 
the author of “ Betsy Lee.” 


Messrs. HatcHarpD have nearly ready for 
publication A Winter in Tangier and Home 
through Spain, by Mrs. Howard Vyse; Heralds 
of the Cross ; or, Fulfilling the Command: bain 
Chapters on Missions, by Miss F. E. Arnol 
Forster, adopted daughter of Mr. W. E. Forster ; 
and a revised edition (being the fifty-first thou- 
sand) of Far Of", Part I., or ‘‘ Asia Described,” 
by the author of Zhe Peep of Day. 

Messrs. GRIFFITH AND FarRAN have in 
preparation a new series of school reading-books, 
to be entitled ‘‘ The Standard Authors Readers,” 
by the editor of Poetry for the Young, planned 
throughout to meet the requirements of the 
New Code. The distinctive features of the 
series will be that, in the infants’ books, very 
careful graduation in the introduction of sounds 
and words will be combined with an interesting 
narrative form, and that the passages selected 
iu the higher books (both prose and poetry) 
will be taken from the works of standard 
authors. 

Messrs. Purrick AND Simpson were charged 
with the sale last week of the library of works, 
musical and on music, collected by Mr. Oarl 
Engel, the historian of ‘‘ national music.” We 
are glad to observe that it was vot totally 
scattered, nearly the whole of the lots being 
purchased by Mr. Quaritch. Even a temporary 
arrest of the dispersion of such a coli ction, 
painfully and carefully brought toge'her during 
many years of intelligent research, is a boon 
which will be appreciated by students of the 
history of music, 


Tue Society for Psychical Research, formed 
with the object of making ‘‘an organised and 
systematic attempt to investigate that large 
group of debatable phenomena designated by 
such terms as mesmeric, psychical, and spirit- 
ualistic,’ has marked out for study by special 
committees the five following classes of pho- 
nomena—thought-reading, mesmerism, Reich- 
enbach’s experiments, apparitious, and haunted 
houses. A sixth committee is engaged upon the 
work of collecting materials bearing upon the 
history of these subjects. The president of the 
society is Mr. Henry Sidgwick; the secretary 
(to whom all enquiries should be addressed) is 
Mr. E. T. Bennett, The Mansion, Richmond 
Hill. 

We hear that Mr. Brandram will give 
a recitation of Sheridan’s ‘‘ Rivals” on 
Thursday, May 25, at Grosvenor House, by 
permission of the Duke of Westminster. The 
proceeds will be given in aid of the funds of 
the London Fever Hospital; and tickets can 
be obtained from the secretary of the hospital, 
Liverpool Road, N. 

Pror. ArTHUR GAMGEE will, on Tuesday 
next, May 16, give the first of a course of four 
lectures on “** Digestion” at the Royal Institu- 
tion; and Prof. David Masson will give the 
first of a course of four lectures on ‘‘ Poetry 
and its Literary Forms,” on Saturday, May 20. 


Durinc the last fortnight three new Brown- 
ing Sccieties, those of Bradford, Cheltenham, 
and Girton College, have held their first meet- 
ings. The Bradford folk, after Mr. Binns’s 
paper on Paracelsus, resolved to have a Brown- 
ing picnic at Bolton Abbey in the course of the 
summer, at which a paper should be read on 
some of the sylyan aspects of Browning’s poetry, 
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Ar the meeting of the Clifton Shakspere 
Society held on April 29, ‘‘ Julius Caesar” was 
the play for criticism. Dr. J. E. Shaw gave a 
communication on II. i. 204. The following 
papers were also read:—‘On the General 
Character of the Play,” by Mr. E. Thelwall ; 
‘A Note upon the Style of ‘Julius Caesar,’ ” 
by Mr. J. W. Mills; ‘‘On the Date of the 
Play,” by the Rev. H. P. Stokes; and “ On the 
Character of Cassius,” by Mr. Thelwall. 


Tue May number of J/ibernia contains an 
article on “ Thomas Moore and the Sheridans,” 
which gives several unpublished letters of the 
poet. 


Dr. Rorrt, the secretary of the Swiss embassy 
in Paris, at the instance of the Swiss Bundes- 
rath, has prepared a Catalogue of the despatches 
and reports of the French ambassadors in 
Switzerland to their Government. The sources 
are scattered in the different archives and 
libraries of Paris. The work will be similar to 
that which the Swiss Federal authorities have 
already caused to be compiled from the Vene- 
tian State archives. Dr. Rott’s labour is 
confined at present to the period between 1444 
(the attack of the Dauphin of France, after- 
wards Louis XI., upon Basel) and 1610 (the 
death of Henri IV.), which is illustrated by 
some 4,500 despatches and 3,000 reports and 
other documents. The Historical Society of 
the canton of Neuchitel has determined to 
have copies taken at its own cost of all the 
diplomatic documents which bear upon the 
history of Neuchitel, and possess a real his- 
torical value, from ;1618 to 1740. 


Tue Association of German Authors has chosen 
Herr Eduard Engel, the editor of the Magazin 
Jiir die Literatur des In- und Auslandes, to be its 
delegate at the International Literary Congress 
to be held in Rome May 20-27. 


An Explanation —In the AcADEmy of April 22, 
a quotation was printed from the New York 
Herald, setting out a passage from Mr. Lansdell’s 
Through Siberia by the side of a passage from a 
book by Mr. Knox published in 1870. Mr. 
Lansdell writes to us enclosing a letter he has 
addressed to the New York Herald, which we 
have no room to print in full. Mr. Lansdell 
states that the first sentence in the Preface of 
his work is—‘‘ This book is a traveller’s story, 
enriched by the writings of others ;”’ and he adds 
—*T have used here and there Mr Knox’s 
expressions, chiefly because I thought them 
more racy than anything I had at hand for the 
moment.” 








FRENCH JOTTINGS. 


THE duc d’Aumale is now at work upon the 
two concluding volumes of his Histoire des 
Princes de la Maison de Condé, which will treat 
of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. 

A NEw edition of the duc de Broglie’s History 
of the Church and Empire in the fourth century 
isin preparation. The author will examine in 
a Preface the present state of Christianity and 
the attitude of the Republic to religious liberty. 


Le Livre states that M. Emile Ollivier is 
writing another book on the Church and State 
in Italy and France. 


THE members of the French Academy have 
had printed for themselves on china paper 
forty copies of the seventh and last edition of 
their Dictionary. 

TueE Conseil-général of the department of the 
Nord voted at its recent meeting the sum of 
3,000 frs. (£120) towards a statue of Dupleix, 
to be erected at his birthplace, Landrecies. 

M. JAMES DARMESTETER has just brought 
out (Paris: Delagrave) a critical edition of 
Byron’s Childe Harold, In the Introduction is 
givena sketch of the poet’s life and of his 











work; the notes explain the many allusions to 
historical events; at the end are printed illus- 
trative passages from earlier and contemporary 
poets. 

M. Smuéon Luce, the author of a well-known 
book on du Guesclin, is about to publish an 
essay on Jeanne d’Arc (Paris : Champion). 

An interesting MS. by Vatel, the celebrated 
maitre d’hétel of the seventeenth century, has 
been printed at the expense and for the use of 
the Société des Bibliophiles francais, thirty 
copies having been struck off. Ten more copies 
have been printed by the duc d’Aumale, presi- 
dent of the society, for presentation to public 
libraries. 

Victor Huco’s Les Chdtiments has appeared 
in the so-called édition définitive of his works 
(Paris: Hetzel—Quantin). The different in- 
edited readings and additions to the original 
MS. are now published for the first time, 


M. E. Camparpon has published, under the 
title Les Prodigalités Wun Fermier-général 
(Paris: Charavay), a work complementing the 
memoirs of Mdme, d’Epinay, which break off 
at the year 1759. Mdme. d’Epinay died in 
1783 ; and hitherto the only facts accessible 
concerning the later years of one of the most 
notable women of the eighteenth century were 
to be gleaned from the letters of Galiani and a 
portion of Diderot’s correspondence. 


M. Emite Montécvr has collected into one 
volume (Paris: Quantin) the articles he has 
been contributing to the Revue des Deux-Mondes 
upon Marshal Davout. The work is divided 
into two parts—‘‘ Les Années heureuses (1789- 
1810),” and ‘* Les Années sombres (1810-1816).” 

A CATALOGUE of the MSS. preserved in the 
archives of the French Admiralty and Colonial 
Office is now in course of publication. 











A PARAPHRA'SE, 


MOSCHUS.—IDYLL V. 


Wuen the breezes, gently playing, 
Ripple o’er the summer sea, 

Then from land my thoughts are straying ; 
Fain a sailor I would be. 


But whene’er the deep is sounding, 
And the angry waters foam ; 

When afar the waves are bounding, 
Then I welcome land and home. 


Quickly then the sea forsaking, 
What delights the wood doth bring : 
There, the waves are wildly breaking ; 
Here, I list the pine-trees sing. 


Ah! the fisher, be he thriving, 
Wide the sea is forced to roam ; 
Wary prey to catch e’er striving, 
And his bark his only home. 
Then how sweet to me is dreaming 
In the plane-tree’s grateful shade, 
Where the fountain, softly streaming, 
Babbles through the leafy glade. 
Witt1AM Howarp CARPENTER. 
Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore. 








MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 


THE present number of the Antiquary is not 
up to the average. There are two good papers, 
and twoonly. Mr. G. Phillips Bevan discourses 
upon what he believes to be the earliest indus. 
trial census of which we have any record. It 
was taken in France in 1292. The informa- 
tion he has collected about trades and trade 
names is valuable from several points of view, 
and his facts are arranged in an attractive 
manner. Mr. John Henry Parker has a very 
learned paper on the Colosseum at Rome. 
Everything concerning the early antiquities of 
Rome has been, and still is, the subject of 





fierce controversy. We will by no means under- 
take to say that Mr. Parker’s views are not 
open to exception, but they are the result of 
careful studies made on_ the spot, every facility 
having been given by the Italian Government 
for the purpose. There are three papers which 
relate to the popular festivals of the month of 
May. All are amusing, but there is little or 
nothing in them which we have not been told 
many times before. 


Tue April number of Le Livre is remarkable 
for two excellent portraits—things always wel- 
come either for the portfolio or for insertion in 
books. The first is a very handsome engraving 
of a medallion of Petrus Borel by the well- 
known Romantic sculptor Jehan du Seigneur. 
It is accompanied by letterpress from Champ- 
fleury, which is very slight and decidedly un- 
appreciative. Absurd as were the tricks which 
‘*Petrus” played, he had, to support them, a 
great deal more literary power than, with all 
deference to him, the author of Les Lxcentriques 
can boast of. The fact is that M. Champfleury, 
as an ex-believer in Petrus, is not a fair 
judge. The other portrait (also accompanied by 
an article, and, in this case, a very good one) is 
a@ crayon drawing of Gavarni by himself, 
heightened with some splashes of white, To 
those who only know the artist’s elaborate, but 
decidedly flattered, ‘‘ Homme 4 la Cigarette,” 
this portrait will be something of a disappoint- 
ment. But there can be no doubt which is the 
truer likeness. 


THE long-delayed first number of vol. iv. of the 
Revista de Ciencias Histéricas has just appeared, 
Its articles are mostly continuations of those 
in former numbers. The fresh ones are a 
laudatory review of vols. iv. and v. of Stanley 
Lane-Poole’s Catalogue of Oriental Coins in 
the British Museum. The writer, Sefior Codera 
y Zaidin, takes exception to a few readings 
only, and remarks on the influence which the 
Fatimite coinage of Egypt had on that of the 
‘* Reyes de Taifas” in Spain. In a short illus- 
trated article, full of good sense, on ‘‘ Tho 
Bronze Arms found in Minorca,” Rafael Blasco 
warns his readers not to be hasty in considering 
these weapons prehistoric ; in so isolated a spot 
they may well have survived and overlapped tho 
use of iron and steel weapons in other countries. 
The most important continuations are the 
supplement, mostly of inedited coins, by Seiior 
Pujol y Camps, to Delgado’s Monedus Auto- 
nomas de Espana, and that to the Diccionario 
trilingue of Larramendi, by Padre F. Fita; 
both these are of great importance. The others 
are ‘‘ Felipe de Malla,” by F. de Bofarull, 
treating of the conduct of the ambassadors of 
Aragon at the Council of Constance ; and the 
History of the Counts of Empurias, by Bishop 
de Tavernier. In the reviews we notice a 
valuable one by the editor on the Catalogue des 
MSS. espagnols de la Bibliotheque nationale, 
by M. A. Morel-Fatio. 


THE Revista Contemporaneaof April 30 publishes 
the introductory lecture given in the Ateneo by 
Seior Moreno Nieto. It was the first of a 
course on history which he did not live to pursue. 
Dionisio Chaulié, in ‘‘ Scattered Leaves from a 
Tailor’s Ledger,” gives an amusing account of 
the changes of fashion in Madrid since the 
beginning of the century. The ‘‘ Notes” of A. 
Ubique are on the Archivo Histérico Nacional 
of Madrid. He remarks on the importance of 
diplomatic seals as an aid to determining the date 
of a document. The number of these in the 
Archivo, which was 8,000 in 1876, is now no less 
than 30,000. Gen. Pavia, in his political reflec- 
tions, gives a detailed account of the overthrow of 
Castelar, and of the coup d’état of January 3, 
1874, Gen. F. de Cordova continues his narra- 
tive of the expeditiun to Italy in 1849, with an 
account of the capture of Rome by Gen. 
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THE ONLY ENGLISH PROCLAMATION 
OF HENRY III, 


Te MS. of the Oxford copy of this proclama- 
tion (of which I spoke in the AcaDEMyY of 
April 29) is a slip of vellum twelve inches long 
and five and three-quarter inches broad, folded 
over lengthways, at the bottom, to the depth 
of half-an-inch. The strip of vellum by 
which the seal was attached is still fastened 
to it, but the seal itself is gone. It is 
written, lengthways, in twelve long lines, the 
last being a little shorter than the rest. 
Possibly Dr. Ingram consulted the printed 
version of the Huntingdonshire copy in Rymer’s 
Foedera, for he has given letters no longer 
legible, and the creases in the Oxford copy 
seam to me to have been made before his time. 
By “no longer legible,” I mean that there is a 
hole completely through the substance of the 
vellum ; many letters can easily be supplied of 
which only traces now exist. These traces give 
clear indications of the letters meant, and I 
have no doubt as to the substantial correctness 
of the copy which I now subjoin. I may add 
that Dr. Ingram has inserted one or two letters 
which I do not believe were ever to be seen, 
and that these seem to have been suggested by 
his knowledge of the other copy. I shall call 
the copies H. and O.—i.e., Huntingdon and 
Oxford. MS. O. is as follows, the letters within 
square brackets being supplied from H. The 
figures within marks of parenthesis show where 
each line begins, 


“(1) Henri burg Godes fultume king on Englene- 
loande . Lhoauerd on Yrloand’. Duk on Normand’. 
on Aquitain.’ and eorl on Aniow . send igretinge to 
alle his holde ilerde and ile(2)-awede on Oxene- 
fordeschir’. bet witen ge wel alle bet we willen and 
vnnen, bet . bet vre redesmen alle ober the moare 
del of heom bet beon ichosen burg vs and burg bet 
(3) loandes folk on vre kuneriche , habben idon and 
schullen don in be worbnesse of god and on vre 
treowbe . for be fr[e]me of the loand . burg be besigte 
of ban toforenseide (4) redesmen . beo stedefest and 
lestinde in alle binge abuten ende. And we hoaten 
alle vre treowe in be treowpbe bet heo vs ogen. 
pet heo stedefesteliche healden and swerien (5) to 
healden and to werien bo setnesses bet beon makede 
and beon to maken burg ban tofo[ren sei ]de redesmen 
ober burg be moare del of heom alswo alse hit is 
(6) to foren iseid. And pet whe ober helpe bet for 
to do[n] bi bat ilche oab agenes alle men rigt for to 
[don] and to fong[en]. And noan ne nime of loand 
ne of egte wherpurg (7) bis besigte muge beon let 
oper iwersed on onie wise. And gif oni ober onie 
cumen her ongenes we willen and hoaten pet alle 
vre treow[e heJom healden deadliche foan. (8) And 
for bet we willen bet bis beo stedefest and lestinde. 
we senden gew bis writ open . sened wib vre seel . 
to healden amoa[n]ges ge[w in hor]d. Witnesse vs 
selaen wt (9) Lunden’ pene Egtetenbe day on be 
Monbe of Octobr’ In be two andfowertigbe gear of 
vre cruninge [And] bis wes don etforen [vrJe sworen 
redesmen Boneface (10) Archebischop on Kanter- 
bur’. Walt’? of Cantelow . Bischop on wirechestr’. 
Sim’ of Muntford eorl on Lfeir]chestr’. Ric’ of 
Clar’ eorl on Glouchestr’ and (11) on Hurtford . 
Rog’ Bigod eorl on Northfolk’ and Mareschal on 
Engleneloand’, Perres of Sauueye Will’ of fort eorl 
on Aubemarl’. Ioh’ of Plecc’ (?) eorl on (12) Ware- 
wik , Ioh’ Geffrees sune . Perres of Muntfort . Ric’ 
of Grey . Rog’ of Mortem’. Iames of Aldithel and 
wtforen ore inoge.”” 


_ There are two forms of g ; the usual g is left 
in roman type; the Middle-English g (for ¥ or 
gh) is printed as anitalic letter. The variations 
from the MS. made by Dr. Ingram are as fol- 
lows:—(1) purh; king (printed with Anglo- 
Saxon g, the two forms of g not being 
distinguished); Englene loande (divided) ; 
Yrloande; gretinge. (2) Curl omitted at the end 
of -schir’ ; dots omitted after vnnen and pat 3 us. 
(3) loandesfolk (not divided); dot omitted after 
kuneriche; no notice (which I here give) of the 
stroke over i in in. (4) Dot omitted after 
tedesmen; on (after treowe; indistinct, but I 








read in, as in H.). (6) toforen (not divided) ; 
iseide (with impossible final ¢) ; noane (a false 
form); dot after egte, followed by a capital 
w; (7) mugte (quite wrong); treowpbe (no 
sense) ; fean (O. has f. an, and no vowel but e 
or o will fit in; H. has ifoan). (8) stedfest; 
owen (for open, with Anglo-Saxon w, but trans- 
lated by ‘‘open”’); dot omitted after open. 
(9) egtetenbe (with small e); after cruninge 
Ingram inserts a large cross, but I read traces 
of “‘A.d,”’ and H. has And; isworen (but I 
feel sure there never wasi). (10) Cantelow’ ; 
Wirechest’; Lebchestr’ (but there is room for two 
letters instead of b). (11) Northfolk; Englene- 
loand ; dot after Sauueye ; Fort (with capital) ; 
Pless’ (which I cannot read, but certainly not 
so). (12) Geffreessune (joined) ; mige (meant for 
monge, false form for monige, many). There is 
a mark over 7 in three cases only—viz., in in 
(noted above); werien, in 1.5; and inoge, the 
last word. 

The chief gain is the correction of inoge for 
moge, as printed by Mr. Ellis. It is in- 
teresting to see that Prof. Earle has already 
made this correction, as may be seen by con- 
sulting his print of H. in his work upon 7'he 
Philology of the English Tongue. Of course the 
plural of mog would have been moges, and the 
final e shows that a plural adjective is required. 
Compare menn “inoghe, Ormulum, 7932; obre 
treos .. inoghe, Ormulum, Homily, 1. 13; opere 
houses ynowe, P. Plowman’s Crede, 215. Heace 
Ingram prints ‘‘monge,” but the mark above 
the word is the usual very fine hair-line above 
the 7, not a short thick stroke above the o. 
Probably this fine line may be detected in H., 
now that we know we are to look for it. It 
must also be observed that the notice And al on 
bo ilche worden, &c., does not appear in O. 
at all. 

I hope hereafter to add a few notes on the 
variations between O. and H. 

WALTER W. SKEAT. 








THE LATE SAMUEL JOHNSON. 


WE reprint the following letter from the Index, 
Boston, U.S., April 20, as a tribute to the 
memory of Samuel Johnson, the author of 
Oriental Religions, who died on February 19, at 
the age of fifty-nine :— 

** When I saw in your paper the announcement of 
the death of Samuel Johnson, I said to myself, 
‘Oh, why is life so short!’ Johnson was one of 
those men with whom I wished to have some day a 
hearty hand-shaking, not in the body, but the 
spirit. He sent me his books, he wrote me a kind 
letter ; and I read both, and then put them away, 
hoping for a quiet day or for a quiet week to find 
rest to write to him and tell him where I agreed 
and where I differed from him—telling him, at all 
events, how strongly I felt that he was doing a great 
and good work. But, alas! the quiet day or the 
quiet week never came, and he must have thought 
me a cold, unsympathising fellow for never having 
written to him, for never having thanked him, for 
never having assured him of my sincere admiration 
and sympathy. It is no’ the first time this has 
happened to me. There was another man, very 
different from Samuel Johnson, but I admired him, 
too, and I thought he had never had his due ; and 
that was J. F. McLennan, the author of Studies 
in Ancient History. I had made plenty of notes 
of his writings, and some day, I thought, we should 
have it allout. And then some day I opened the 
Times, and I saw he was gone. I have still a 
number of such unknown friends in the world, to 
whom I have much to say, and who are probably 
very angry with me ; but what are we todo? ‘ Seid 
umschlungen Millionen’ is easy to say, but to do it 
by letter is very hard. 

‘*Well may you movra for Samuel Johnson. 
Though he has done brave work, he might have 
done, he would have done, more. Perhaps I am 
hardly just to him ; for the man who breaks stones 
on the road, as i have been doing nearly all my 
life, has not always a very kindly feeling toward 








those who drive by in a carriage over the road that 
he hes made or mended. I mean Samuel Jobn- 
son’s knowledge of Oriental religions was at second- 
hand, and the little accidents that must happen to 
an historian or a philosopher who writes on Oriental 
religions at second-hand are just those that most 
exasperate Oriental scholars. Still, Samuel John- 
son was honest, and to be honest means to be 
accurate ; and there are few things in his volume 
on the Religion of India for which, at all events, he 
could not give chapter and verse, though chapter 
— may not always come from the right 
ok. 
** What [ admire most in Samuel Johnson was his 
not being disheartened by the rubbish with which 
the religions of the Kast are overwhelmed, but his 
quietly looking for the nuggets. And has he not 
found them? And has he not found what is better 
than ever so many nuggets—that great, golden 
dawn of truth, that there isa a religiun behind all 
religions, and that happy is the man who knows it 
in these days of materialism and atheism ? 
‘FE, Max Mier. 
** Oxford : March 24, 1882.” 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


SHAKSPERE’S ‘‘ LOACH.” 
3 St. George’s Square, N.W.: May 6, 1882. 


The passage in “ 1 Henry IV.,” act II., se. i, 
1. 23, “* Your Chamber-lye breeds Fleas like a 
Loach ” (Folio, p. 53, col. 1), has always puzzled 
commentators. Our little loach is too small, 
and it does not breed fleas as salmon do lice. 
A friend of mine has seen several other kinds 
of fish covered with parasites caught in the 
Mediterranean. It is, however, or is said to 
be, a prolific fish, and from this fact an ex- 
planation has been provided for Shakspere’s 
words. 

But the ‘‘ Ordinance concerning the Salt Fish 
of Blakeney ”—fish sold at Blakeney Fair—in 
the thirty-first year of Edward III., a.v. 1357, 
suggests that some much larger fish than our 
loach was meant by Shakspere. That Ordinance 
enacts that 
nulle pesson, appele 
Lochefissh, ne soit eslu 
ne trie fors tantsoule- 
ment en trois, cestassav- 
oir, Lob, Byng [Lyng], 
& Uod. .. . Et que 

. soit certein pris 
mys & assiz sur le 
pesson de Doggerefissh 
& lochefissh, quen pris ... which price shall 
soit tenuz durante la be holden during the 
feire, Fair. 


Now, though the doggerfish were doubtless 
the fish that came in “the Ships called Dog- 
gers” (les niefs appelez Doggeres), I don’t 
suppose the ‘‘Lochefissh” or ‘‘ Loych-fish” 
were those that came in the ‘‘Lodeships.” I 
assume that, as the name “ Lochefish ” included 
“Lob, Ling, and Cod,” it was a generic term 
for fish equally big, when salted, if not when 
fresh. And, if so, I would ask our workers 
at Shakspere’s natural history—Miss Phipson, 
Mr. Ellacombe, Dr. B. Nicholson, and others— 
whether they can find that any of these big fish 
bred fleas, or whether the eating of salt fish was 
supposed to do so in men, or that the fleas 
came from the salt common to the fish and 
lye. F, J. FuRNIVALL, 


no Fish called Loych- 
Jish shall be chosen or 
tried, but only in three 
parts, that is to say, 
Lob, Ling, & Cod. 
.-. And... a Price 
shall be set ... and 
assessed upon the Dog- 
gerfish and Loych-jfish, 








THE INSCRIPTION OF NEBUCHADNEZZAR AT 
THE DOG RIVER. 

Ozford: May 6, 1882, 
Mr. Loytved, the Danish consul at Beyrit, 
has been kind enough to send me fresh ph»to- 
graphs and squeezes of the inscription of Nebu- 
chadnezzar on the northern bank of the Nahr 
el-K+lb, including a squeeze of the inscribed 
fragment of rock which was cut out of the cliff 
when the new aqueduct was being made on that 
side of the river. This fragment happens to be 
in an unusually good state of preservation ; and 
the portion of the inscription contained upon it 
is highly interesting, as it is a duplicate of a 


passage in the Bellino cylinder inscription of 
Nebuchadnezzar ( Western Asia Inecriptions, i. 65, 
col. i, 20-27), where the Babylonian King 
gives a list of the countries from which he 
obtained wine. 

I am satisfied that Mr. Loytved is right in 
thinking that an Assyrian scholar who could 
examine the inscription on the spot would be 
able to make out a considerable portion of it; 
the photographs and squeezes, unfortunately, 
only allow a passage or character to be de- 
ciphered here and there. A long and careful 
study of them, however, has convinced me that 
the inscription isnot an historical one, but merely 
relates to the construction of public works in 
Babylonia and sacrifices to the Babylonian 
deities. The bad condition it is in, therefore, 
is not so serious a loss as was at first 
imagined. k 

The inscription is engraved on five different 
parts of the rock, the longest portion of it con- 
sisting of four columns. A good deal of the first 
column of this portion can be made out with 
certainty, and is to the following effect. I omit 
the first few lines, which are too much obliterated 
to yield a connected sense. 


‘¢ The sarati of. . . (and) the sarati of. .. at the 
ford of the rising sun (of Baby)lon I caused to ap- 
proach ; I (constructed) the head; its... in the 
fortress (with) stone and brick I fenced in, and .. . 
stone and brick in its ...I made, Trees I cut 
down; and... and plates of copper with. .. I 
founded them. In the low ground (cisurrie) of 
Babylon (for) the durability of the sarati... 
casbuasfarasthe ... inthe guard-house (¢aprat), 
and its . . . [causedtoapproach . . . Icompleted 
it. (With) stone and brick their . . . I fenced in, 
(From) the city of .. . as faras Sippara (and) as far 
as the river Arakhtu (?) towards the Euphrates, ... 
caspu as far as” 


Here the first column abruptly ends. The 
sarati, the construction of which is described, 
may be “a bridge.” The second column is for 
the most part illegible. I find, however, men- 
tion made in it of wines flowing ‘‘ like water all 
the year in the presence (of the gods) I made to 
pass,” where mamis, ‘‘ like water,” occurs as in 
Western Asia Inscriptions, 66, iii. 15. Then 
follows the name of Nebuchadnezzar, with his 
usual titles, “glorious prince,” &c. Sub- 
sequently, after a reference to “ the great gods,” 
the inscription speaks of ‘‘the temple of Mas,” 
and then ‘‘ the 8th day” is named. The third 
column is almost entirely obliterated; but the 
fourth column again mentions ‘‘ Nebuchad- 
nezzar King of Babylon,” and calls him the 
musadu, or ‘‘ master,” of a country the name of 
which is unfortunately lost. 

The fragment cut out of the cliff by the 
native workmen, and now, I believe, in the 
possession of Rustem-Pasha, contains the 
following text, completed ffom the parallel 
passage in the Bellino cylinder :— 


‘*(The portion of the gods of Bit-Saggil and the 
gods of Babylon: fish, birds) choice (usému the 
product of the marshes), precious usimu (honey 
and other offerings), . . . aku, (and) mead I brought, 
(vines) of the city, wine, the growth of the 
countries of (Izal)lum, Tahim, Tsim(mini, Helbon), 
Arnabanu, and ‘Su(kham, like the waters of a 
river) on the dish of (Merodach) and Zarpanituv 
(my lords I caused to be lifted up).” 


The name of Khilbunu or Helbon shows that 
the countries, of which a list is given, were in 
Syria and the Lebanon, and this is no doubt 
the reason why the wines procured from them 
tor the worship of the deities of Babylon are 
commemorated on the rocks of the Nahr 
el-Kelb. The Bellino cylinder adds two more 
districts to the list—Bit-Cubati and Bitati— 
which were possibly not in Syria, as they are 
not named in the Nahr el-Kelb inscription. 
On the cylinder, Arnabanu is written Arana- 





banuy. A. H. Saycu. 


—_ 


THE PALESTINE EXPLORATION “‘ NAME LISTS.” 
London : May 9, 1882, 
The criticisms of Mr. Robertson Smith upon 
the Name Lists of the survey of Western Pales- 
tine are, in the main, so just that I am unwill- 
ing to let them convey, as they do, a false im- 
pression as to my own accuracy without a word 
of explanation. The first sentences of my own 
Preface would, if Mr. R. Smith had referred to 
them, have fully answered each of his objec- 
tions sofarasI am concerned. Thesystem of 
transliteration employed, as is there stated, was 
prescribed to the survey officers by order of the 
committee before I had anything to do with the 
work, They have unfortunately carried it out 
in a not very satisfactory manner; but, as the 
map had been engraved before I took the lists 
in hand, I corrected only the more obvious and 
grosser faults in transliteration in order to avoid 
discrepancies as far as possible. The only check 
I had upon names which I did not personally 
know was the orthography of the native scribe 
who had written them down in Arabic, but had 
left no record as to the source from which he 
obtained them, whether from the mouths 
of natives or from the report of the English 
officers and their subordinates. The only faults 
noticed by Mr. R. Smith are, in fact, those 
which I have myself indicated in the first page 
of the Preface. E. H. Patmer. 








“THE QUATRAINS OF OMAR KHAYYAM.” 
Dartmouth: May 8, 1882, 

Will you grant me space to say a word of thanks 
to Mr. Poole for his kindly review of my Omar 
Khayyam in the AcapEmy of April 22, and 
also to supply an omission noticed by him—my 
omission, namely, to state the principle on 
which [ have selected quatrains for translation? 

Briefly, then, it is this: to exhibit the most 
striking examples of ali Omar's leading ideas, 
not only those of a materialistic, but also those 
of a religious and spiritualistic character. ‘he 
influence of Mr. Fitzgerald's brilliant version 
has been so great that it has become almost an 
article of faith with the critics to subscribe to 
his view of Omar, and to reject all the mystical 
quatrains as interpolations. My reading of 
Omar has convinced me that this view is wrong. 
We know from the Tarikh ul Hukama that 
Omar taught ‘‘ axioms of universal religion,” 
and ‘‘ exhorted his disciples to seek the One God 
by self-purification.” The testimony of Abul- 
fed to his discredit may very probably have 
been prompted by the intense odium theologicum 
necessarily excited by his unorthodox views. 
The argument that the epicurean and the deyo- 
tional quatrains could not have been the product 
of one pen is, to my mind, of little weight. It 
is the privilege of a poet to be inconsistent, 
especially of a poet like Omar, who did not 
write a continuous poem, but merely jotted 
down epigrams as time, circumstance, and 
mood suggested. The true parallel to Omar is, 
tI conceive, to be looked for, not in such a poet 
as Lucretius ‘‘denying divinely the divine,” 
nor in Shelley chanting the paean of revolt, but 
rather in Tennyson’s ** Two Voices” or in the 
Book of Ecclesiastes. If that book had been 
written, not in the weariness of satiety and old 
age, but in the contemporary flush of the 
experiences it records, the parallel might have 
been even closer than it is. Omar’s religion 
was not, of course, that of the Mollas. To them 
he would say, as Job did to his orthodox 
comforterz, ‘‘ Why do ye speak deceitfully for 
Allah?” But that he had a religion of his 
own, and that this religion with him, as with 
most of the Persian poets, took a mystical form, 
is, I think, clear. E. H. WHINFIELD. 


PS.—Some people, I know, pronounce, 
‘*trow ” as if it rhymed to ‘‘ thou; ” but I sub- 
mit that the correct pronunciation is that which 





I baye used—yiz., rhyming with “go.” 


TH 
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ROSSETTI’s “ HAND AND SOUL.” 
Cuba Villa, Bickerton Road, N.: May 8, 1882. 

I possess a copy of Hand and Soul, in the 
rare pamphlet form, privately printed. There 
are some differences, though not material ones, 
between the pamphlet and the story as printed 
in the Germ. It Mr. Wilkins cannot meet 
with the work in any other way, I shall be 
lad to lend him my copy. 

° , PG. BARNETT SMITH. 

[As we learn from Mr. H. Buxton-Forman, 
Rossetti’s exquisite prose sketch, Hand and 
Soul, was first published in 1850, in the first 
number of the Germ. Mr. Barnett Smith is 

uite right as to the minor variations made in 
the pamphlet on the story as it appeared in the 
Germ. e may further state that when printed 
in the Fortnightly Review, December 1870, the 
story was again altered in some particulars.— 
Ep. ACADEMY. ] 








APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEEK. 


Monpay, May 15, 4 p.m. Royal Asiatic: Anniversary 
Meeting. 
7.30 p.m. Aristotelian: ‘ Occam and the Critics,’ by 
Dr. J. Burns-Gibson. 
730 p.m. Educational: “‘ Pestalozzi,” by Mr. T. M. 
Williams. 
p.m. Society of Arts: Cantor Lecture, *‘ Book 
Illustration : Old and New,” II., by Mr. J. Comyns Oarr, 
8 pm Victoria: * Dictatorial Scientific Uct 
and ths Decline of Thought,” by Dr. Lionel 8, Beale, 
Turspay, May 16, 3 pm. Royal Institution: * Digestion,” 
I, by Prof, Gamg-e. 
7.45 p.m, Statistical. 





8p.m. Civil Engine-rs: ‘‘The Various Systems of 
Gricding Wreat, and the Machines used in Cora Mills,” 
by Mr W. Proctor Baker; “High Grinding by Roller- 
Mills in England,” by Mr. H Simon; *‘R>!ler- Mills and 
Milling as practised »n Budapest,” by Mr. W. B. Harding. 

8.30 p.m. Zooiogica': * Additions to the Menagerie 
in April,”’ by the Secretary ; ** New Genera and Species of 
Aran+idea,’’ by the Rev O P. Cambridge; * Some Points 
in the Anatomy of the Todies. and the Systematic Position 
of that Group,’ by Mr. W. A Forbes. 


Wepnespay, May 17,8 p.m. Society of Arts: * The Con-- 


stant Supply and Waste of Water,’ oy Mr. George F. 
Deaco: 


n. 

8 pm. British Archaeological: “The Camden Roll 
of Arms,” by Me J. Greenstreet ; ** Ancient Remains on 
the Site of the New Stock Excnange,” by Mr. E. P. 
Loftus Brock, 

Tavaspay, May 18, 3 pm. Royal Institution: ‘The 
Metals,” by Prof. Dewar. 

8p.m. Royal Historical: “The Iberian and Belgian 
Influenc? in Britain,” by Mr. Hyde Olarke; * Ancient 
Britain.”’ by the Rev. G, Edwards, 

8 p.m. Onemical: “The Precipitation of Alums by 
Sodic Carvonate,” by Dr. E. J. Mills and Mr, R. LU. Barr; 
“Rotary Polarisation by Ch-mical Substances under 
Magnetic Influence,” by Mr. W. A, Perkin. 

8 p.m. Telegraph Engineers: ‘Experiments of 
Attraction and Repulsion due to Sonorous Vibration, com- 
ey with those due to Magnetism,” by Mr. Augustus 

tro 


Faway, May 19,8 p.m. Philological: Anniversary Meeting; 
President’s Annual Address, by Mr. A, J. Ellis. 
9p.m. Royal Institution: “The Making and Work- 
ing of a Channel Tunnel,” by Sir F. Bramwell. 
Saturpay, May 20,3 p.m. Royal Institution: ‘+ Poetry and 
its Literary Forms,” I., by Prof. D. Masson, 





SCIENCE. 


Symbolic Logic. By J. Venn. (Macmillan.) 


THERE is much occasional polemic in this 
book against the “ anti-mathematicians ”’ who 
object “ to the substitution of x and y for the 
customary X and Y;” and Mr. Venn has 
thought it worth while to devote a chapter to 
the justification of his own essentially mathe- 
matical system of notation. He maintains 
that the few signs which he has borrowed 
have not undergone a greater change of mean- 
ing in his hands than that which they had 
previously experienced within the limits of 
the older science. He dwells on the advan- 
tages of familiarity with the symbols which 
have to be manipulated, and points out “ the 
Occasional suggestiveness’ of a notation 
already well known and widely used. He 
has not, however, brought forward the best 
argument —the intelligibility of hig own book, 





given the most elementary knowledge of 
mathematics. There is little difficulty in 
reading Mr. Venn: to the practised mathe- 
matician there can be none. 

A more important question is the relation 
of symbolic logic to other logics. Mr. Venn 
thinks that it is to be regarded as a general- 
isation or development of the common logic. 
Chap. xvii. exhibits the generalisations 
actually effected : they are the reconstruction 
of the theories of contradiction and con- 
trariety, whether as regards classes or proposi- 
tions; the new schedule of propositional 
forms, intended to take the place of the old 
AEIO classification ; the disappearance of 
the syllogism under the general formula 
of elimination so far as regards terms, 
under the general formula of inference so far 
as regards propositions. The process by 
which these results are obtained may be 
briefly, if imperfectly, indicated as follows :— 
The logic which is to be generalised is, of 
course, taken to be formal logic, and that 
alone. The terms for which symbols are 
substituted are strictly denotative class terms, 
The meaning of the signs +, —, Xx, +, =, 
and of the quantities 1, o, v, is explained ; and 
propositions, whether affirmative or negative, 
categorical or hypothetical, are construed 
“ existentially ’’: the boundaries, that is, of 
every class are held to cut those of every 
other class lying within the same “ universe 
of discourse,” the only question being whether 
the compartments thus formed are or are not 
occupied by ind viduals. “All X is Y” 
passes on this system from “ All X if there 
be any is Y if there be any” into “No x is 
not — y;” x multiplied by not — y is equal 
to nothing: in other words, the compartment 
open to individuals describable as both x and 
not —y is on this occasion unoccupied. 
There 1s some difficulty in disposing of par- 
ticular propositions on the same lines, but it 
is surmounted satisfactorily enough, and there 
is throughout no loss of clearness or con- 
sistency. 

Ingenuity and ability, indeed, are obvious 
on every page, but it may be doubted whether 
the feeling of the ordinary logician who reads 
this book will not be one of disappointment. 
He will be pleased with Mr. Venn’s admis- 
sion that the complicated problems which 
demand the use of symbols seldom occur 
in practice; he will be interested to find 
himself in an ideal world—in a world of 
green men and red horses, a world in which 
the employment of five terms “ gives rise to 
4,294,967,295 possible selections.” He will 
agree that the formula f(1) f£(0)=O is 
“something more than a mere translation 
from the Aristotelian logic.” But he will 
not see his way to a reconstruction of 
his old theories, to a more scientific expla- 
nation of familiar facts. The number and 
weight of the new generalisations are not 
great enough to justify, say, the neglect of 
connotation in dealing with the import of 
propositions. Nor is Mr. Venn’s own atti- 
tude aggressive ; he rather prefers to decline 
to discuss “thorny questions;” he has no 
wish to “enter into Serbonian bogs.” It is 


quite possible that symbolic logic may be 
the true science of logic; but the science has 
at any rate not yet reformed the old ideas, 
it has not effected the advance which is 





—_) 


involved in Mr. Venn’s own instance of - 
scientific advance—the substitution of the 
idea of gravitation for the idea of weight. 
Before it can prove its value it must become 
revolutionary ; until it becomes revolutionary, 
it cannot be criticised except on the ground 
of inconsistency; and, whatever its value— 
a value on which Mr, Venn lays some stress 
—as an instrument of education, it must 
always be open to the suspicion of being what 
the quantification of the predicate is felici- 
tously here said to be, “a blind alley,” leading 
nowhither. C. Cannan. 








IRISH OGAMS. 


THE twenty-seventh volume of the Transactions 
of the Royal Irish Academy contains a contri- 
bution by Sir Samuel Ferguson, entitled a 
‘‘Fasciculus of Prints from Photographs of 
Casts of Ogham Inscriptions,’ with five plates. 
The paper appears to have been read so early as 
June 28, 1880 ; but better late than never, and 
we are very glad that the Academy is at last 
beginning to give the public the results of Sir 
Samuel Ferguson’s examination of the ancient 
monuments of Ireland. The present instalment 
is the first fascicule of Ogam texts, and the 
account Sir S. Ferguson gives of the under- 
taking is that 


** In inscriptions of this kind, when the characters 
extend, as they almost always do, to two con- 
terminous surfaces of a solid, both cannot be 
adequately embraced in one direct photographic 
image. If attempted separately, the heavy masses 
of stone, on which the inscriptions are generally 
found, should be shifted and brought into lights 
falling at similar angles across tie indentations on 
their several faces, which, in most cases, would be 
practically impossible ; and where legends occupy 
several angles, and, as often happens, the top also 
of the monument, four or six, or even more, separate 
images should be taken, and pat together, to get 
the entire text. 

‘The paper cast, besides its capacity for abso- 
lute accuracy in the reproduction of the moulded 
surface, obviates these inconveniences. It is 
sufficiently pliable to bear being flattened, and so 
presented to the action of the camera with both 
faces of the work substantially in one plane, and 
in whatever light may be found most effective to 
bring out all its impressions in one image.” 

A large number of such casts has been pro- 
cured, and photographs have been taken of, 
among others, those from the inscriptions in the 
Lapidary Museum of the Academy. The prints 
now presented are autotypes of photographs 
from these casts. It has been considered 
advisable to begin with this collection, as being 
easily accessible and admitting of deliberate 
examination and comparison with the prints, 
so that the accuracy of the process may be 
fully tested, and confidence secured for such 
further reproductions of Ogam writing, in 
print from cast photographs, as the Academy 
may hereafter think proper to publish. 

The result is that the prints before us form 
the first representation of Ogam stones that we 
have ever seen which would enable a person 
who had never seen such a monument to form a 
correct idea of it asa whole. It has been con- 
sidered advisable to exclude, so far as possible, 
all matter of a speculative nature. This is, of 
course, not altogether possible in the reproduc- 
tions of the Ogam legend in the conventional 
way of printing them in Roman type; but care 
has been taken to print doubtful letters in 
a different character, and to propose alternative 
readings. The five plates now published give 
us adequate pictures of no less than twenty-one 
monuments, so that six or seven more fascicules 
like the present would embrace all the Ogam 
monuments still existing in Ireland. The only 
remark we wish to make is that we sincerely 
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hope that the Academy means this only as a 
beginning, and that it is resolved to go through 
the whole work. The publication of all the 
inscriptions would be highly welcome to 
Celtists and archaeologists, as well as the only 
adequate acknowledgment the Academy could 
make to Sir S. Ferguson for the years he has 
devoted to the subject. These specimens are so 
accurate, so handy, and so vivid that it would 
be a great pity should they be allowed to stand 
alone. Joun Ruys, 








OBITUARY. 


THOMAS DUNMAN. 

WE regret to have to announce the death, 
on May 9, at the early age of thirty-two, of 
Mr. Thomas Dunman, lecturer on physiology 
at the Birkbeck Institution and physical science 
lecturer at the Working Men’s College. He 
made himself master of French, Latin, and 
Greek, and attained considerable proficiency 
in mathematics and physical science, while 
working for his living at a most un- 
congenial occupation, and it was always in 
spite of his surroundings that he went on 
adding to his stock of knowledge. About seven 
years ago he took charge of the physiology class 
at the Working Men’s College in Great Ormond 
Street, and the attractiveness of his style soon 
made the class one of the largest and most 

opularin the college. The like success attended 

im in courses of lectures in other branches of 
science, and it is not too much to say that Mr. 
Dunman has been greatly instrumental in in- 
fusing new life into the admirable institution 
which Mr. Frederick Denison Maurice founded. 
At the Birkbeck Institution, too, where he 
succeeded Dr. Aveling as physiology lecturer, his 
work was much appreciated, although latterly 
failing health somewhat interfered with his 
labours there. In 1879 Mr. Dunman published a 
Glossary of biological, anatomical, and physio- 
logical terms, which has sold well among students 
both here and in America; and last year he 
commenced to issue his popular lectures on 
scientific subjects in pamphlet form. In 
this way four had appeared—‘‘ The Mechanism 
of Sensation,” “ The Starlit Sky,” ‘‘ The Historic 
Man,” and ‘ Volcanoes and Coral Reefs.” He 
also contributed to Cassell’s Science For All, to 
Ward and Lock’s Universal Instructor, Amateur 
Work, and several other publications. His 
career has been cut short when it seemed that 
at last the tide was beginning to turn that 
would bring the fame and fortune to which his 
hard work and untiring industry would justly 
entitle him. 








NOTES OF TRAVEL. 

Mr. STANFORD has almost ready for publica- 
tion, in his ‘‘ Compendium of Geography and 
Travel for General Reading,” Asia, edited by 
Sir Richard Temple, with an ethnological 
Appendix by Mr. A. H. Keane. Two new 
volumes of this series are also in the press: 
North America, edited by Profs. F. V. Hayden 
and A. R. C. Selwyn; and Hurope, edited by 
Sir Andrew Ramsay. Both of these are trans- 
lated by Mr. Keane. 


THE same publisher announces for issue 
during the present season four new volumes of 
his handy and accurate series of ‘‘ Tourists’ 
Guides.” These will be Berkshire, by Mr. 
Edward Walford; Cambridgeshire, by Mr. 
Arthur J. Hill; Dorsetshire, by Mr. R. N. 
Worth; and Warwickshire, by Mr. G. Phillips 
Bevan. 


Messrs. Sampson Low wil! publish imme- 
diately Camps on the Rockies, by Mr. W. A. 
Baillie-Grohman. The author, hitherto known 
for his books about his native Tyrol, here gives 
a narrative of his last three years spent in the 
Far West, with special chapters on sport and 


cattle-ranches. The book will be illustrated, 
and will have a map based upon the most 
recent Government surveys. 

In travel literature, Mr. Stanford has nearly 
ready Madeira: its Scenery and How to See It, 
by Ellen M. Taylor; and Holidays in Spain, 
being an account of two recent autumn tours in 
that country. 








SCIENCE NOTES. 


The Wings of Pterodactyles.—Prof. O. C. Marsh 
has published in the American Journal of 
Science, and in the May number of the Geological 
Magazine, the results of his study of a remark- 
able specimen of Pterodactyle which was found 
some years ago in the lithographic slate of 
Eichstidt, in Bavaria. This fossil is unique 
inasmuch as it retains the impression of the 
membrane which formed the apparatus of flight. 
It is now clear that the patagium consisted of a 
thin striated membrane, very similar to that of 
a bat’s wing; it appears to have been attached 
along the entire length of the arm and onwards 
to the extremity of the elongated wing-finger, 
while it also stretched from the hind foot to 
near the base of the tail, The tail carried at its 
extremity a remarkable appendage in the form 
of a thick rhomboidal membrane, set vertically 
and strengthened with spines, and used no 
doubt as a rudder. From the fact that the 
caudal membrane is leaf-shaped, Prof. Marsh 
has given to the species represented by this speci- 
men the name of Lhamphorhynchus phyllurus. 


Tue Journal of the North China Branch of 
the Royal Asiatic Society for 1881 contains an 
important and exhaustive article on the biblio- 
graphy of Chinese botany by Dr. Bretschneider 
of Peking. In it Dr. Bretschneider gives short 
résumés of the contents of the principal Chinese 
botanical works, from the days of Shin-nung 
(B.c. 2697) downwards, and adds the titles of 
such books bearing even remotely on the science 
as are quoted in them. In common with all 
students of Chinese literature, Dr. Bretschneider 
complains of the want of system in the arrange- 
ment of Chinese books, and of accurate obserya- 
tion on the part of Chinese writers; but, not- 
withstanding these drawbacks, the native works 
on botany, as on most other subjects, yield to 
the patient student a vast array of facts and 
details which are invaluable as tools in the 
hands of European scientists. Accompanying 
this paper are some notes on the hydrology of 
the Yang-tsze, the Yellow River, and the 
Peiho by Mr. Guppy, in which it is stated that 
the Yellow River discharges into the sea 
17,520,000,000 cubit feet of sediment per annum, 
the Yang-tsze 6,428,800,000, and the Peiho 
80,000,000. Basing a calculation on these 
figures, Mr. Guppy considers that in 36,000 years 
the Yellow Sea, with the Gulfs of Pechili and 
Liau-tung, would be converted into dry land. 
The volume closes with an article on the 
climate of Shanghai by the Rev. M. Dechev- 
rens, and a list of ferns found in the valley of 
the Min River by G. C. Anderson. 








PHILOLOGY NOTES. 


Mr. Henry Sweet has contributed three 
Reports to the Address which will be delivered 
by the President of the Philological Society at its 
anniversary meeting, on Friday next, May 19: 
(1) ‘* Phonetics ;” (2) ‘‘ General Philology,” in 
which the Oxford school is dealt with ; and (3) 
‘“‘Germanic and English Philology.” Prof. 
Skeat has also contributed to the same Address 
a History of the English Dialect Society and 
its work. The President himself reports on 
Wencker’s grand German-Dialect Atlas, &c. 


M. Revittour has begun a course of 
Demotic and Coptic lectures at the Louvre, and 
has taken for his text the celebrated ‘* Philo- 





sophical Dialogue between an Ethiopian Cat and 
a Jackal named Koufi.”” This text he dissects 
word by word, comparing the grammatical 
forms of the Demotic original with the gram- 
matical forms of the same phrases in hieroglyphs 
and in Coptic. The new number of the Revue 
égyptologique, edited by M. Revillout, is nearly 
ready for publication, and will consist of thirty 
sheets of eight pages each. 


GEN. FAmHERBE has communicated to 
the Académie des Inscriptions, through M, 
Renan, a paper upon the inscriptions to be 
found in the Canary Islands. These are Libyan 
or Berber, and not Phoenician, as has sometimes 
been thought. Some of them have already 
been published in a work entitled Antiquités 
canariennes (1879); but many others have been 
discovered since. On one, Gen. Faidherbe 
claims to be able to decipher the word Sardident, 
which he would interpret as the name of a place, 
for many Libyan names end in ‘‘ent.” Hoe 
went on to point out the need for the French 
Government to encourage the study of Berber in 
its different dialects. Half-a-million of French 
subjects know no other language. M. Barbier 
de Meynard took the accasion to announce that 
M. Basset, one of the two savants sent on a 
scientific mission to Tunis, had collected four 
Berber vocabularies, in two dialects, from 
which he hoped to form the elements of a 
Berber dictionary. 


A CuHartR of Romance Philology has been 
founded in the University of Freiburg im 
Breisgau, to which Dr. Fritz Neumann has been 
appointed, now professor at Heidelberg, and 
editor of the Literaturblatt fiir germanische und 
romanische Philologie. 


Pror. ScHucHARDT, of Griitz, will shortly 
publish, with the help of the Academy of 
Vienna, a Creole bibliography. 

Pror. GustaF Srorm, of Christiania, pro- 
poses to found a Review devoted solely to Norse 
philology. It will be written in German. 


M. DE CHARENCEY has communicated to the 
Académie des Inscriptions an attempt at the 
decipherment of some inscribed stones from 
Yucatan, of which rubbings are preserved at 
the Trocadéro. He claims to have recognised 
the name of the supreme being—Hunab-Ku— 
and also certain signs with the numerical value 
of 20, 60, &c. 

UNDER the title of Racionalizm Thukidadatch, 
Prof. Mitschenko, of Kieff, has published an 
elaborate study of the historian. ‘Lhe first part 
is devoted to the facts of his life, with special 
reference to the biography of Marcellinus; the 
second part (of 326 pages) is a sketch of the 
progress of rationalism in Greece down to the 
time of Thucydides. 

In the Revue critique for May 1, M. Michel 
Bréal notices the ‘‘ Etruskische Forschungen 
und Studien” of Profs. Deecke and Pauli, 
doubting Deecke’s interpretation of Etruscan 
as an Indo-European language. 


Herr Orro Scuunze, the well-known 
Oriental publisher of Leipzig, has just issued a 
translation into German of Prof. Kern’s History 
of Indian Buddhism. 








MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES. 


ANTHROPOLOGICAL INstrTUTE.—( Tuesday, 
April 25.) 
Hyper CuiarkgE, EsqQ., in the Chair.—The Chairman 
referred at some length to the great loss that 
anthropological science had suffered by the death 
of Mr, Darwin, an honorary member of the Insti- 
tute. Prof. Flower also offered a tribute to Mr. 
Darwin’s memory.—Mr. E, H. Man read another 
paper on **The Aboriginal Inhabitants of the 
Andaman Islands.” He touched first upon the 





important subject of language, and pointed out 
) certain peculiarities connected with the varying 
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use of several sets of possessive pronominal adjec- 
tives with particular classes of nouns. In expecta- 
tion at an early date of a paper on ‘‘ The South 
Andaman Language,” by the President of the 
Philological Society, this subject was briefly dealt 
with by the author, who next proceeded to de- 
scribe the Andamanese system of adoption, and the 
recognised degrees of affinity, esvecially as bearing 
on the question of marriage, bringing to notice at the 
same time the erroneous opinions hitherto held on 
the latter point, as also concerning their death and 
burial customs. Numerous superstitions, beliefs, 
and traditions were related, the latter treating of 
the account given by the aborigines regarding the 
Creation, Deluge, and Dispersion. Mr. Man was 
careful to state that he had taken the precaution 
to obtain his information from members of distant 
tribes who had had no opportunity of intercourse 
with Europeans or other aliens residing at Port 
Blair ; and he added that it was extremely improb- 
able, for the reasons noted in his paper, that any 
previous generations of these islanders withia his- 
toric times, by whom these traditions had been 
handed down, could have obtained their versions 
from strangers, 


ArcHAEOLOGICAL InstituTeE.—(Thursday, May 4.) 


T, H. Bayuts, Esq., in the Chair.—Further notes 
on the Priory of Dartford, Kent, from the archives 
of the Master-General of the Dominicans at Rome, 
by the Rev. C. F. R. Palmer, were read. These 
extracts, covering a period from 1474 to 1574, are 
supplementary to Mr. Palmer's elaborate History 
of Dartford Priory published in the Journal in 
1879. The following, among other remarkable 
entries, occurs:—A certain Sister Elizabeth is 
permitted ‘‘to execute last wills, provided only it 
was for the good of religion.”—The Rev. Precentor 
Venables sent a paper on Carrow Abbey, near Nor- 
wich, the remains of which have lately been exca- 
vated at the cost of the munificent proprietor, J. J. 
Colman, M.P., Esq., for Norwich. To the readers 
of Skelton, Carrow is interesting as being the scene 
of a humorous poem by him called ‘‘ Litle Boke of 
Philip Sparow,” which is to be found in Southey’s 
Select Works of the British Poets. Photographs 
were exhibited of the remains, which, until recently, 
were buried out of sight and forgotten. A plan of 
the ruins reveals the existence of a cru.iform 
church, consisting of nave, with aisles, transepts, 
chancel, altar, and chapels te St. Catherine and St. 
John the Baptist, with bases of piers for a central 
tower. South of the church and east of the cloister 
garth was a long building consisting of stype, 
chapter-house, and day-room, The work of excava- 
tion was under the direction of Mr. A. S, King, and 
the admirable plans and engraved details are by 
Mr. R. M. Phipson.—The Rev. Edward King 
exhibited a rare Toft dish procured from the 
neighbourhood of Werrington, Devon. Though 
not the largest, being barely eighteen inches in 
diameter, this dish is considered by Mr. King to be 
the finest known to collectors, except the example at 
South Kensington. In addition to the name 
“Thomas Toft,” it bears the initials ‘‘T. L.,” 
probably those of one of Toft’s potters.—Capt. E. 
Hoare exhibited a bronz2 medal commemorative of 
the first meeting of the British Archaeological 
Association at Canterbury in 1843. The medal was 
distributed among subscribers only, and is rare, not 
more than a hundred having been struck. 


Society or ANTIQUARIES,—(Thursday, May 4.) 
Epwin Fresurretp, Esq. V.-P., in the Chair.— 

ir, F. M. Nicholls contributed an account of an 
historical poem of the fifteenth century found 
among the Rawlinson MSS. in the Bodleian Library. 
The subject is the mutability of fortune, illus- 
trated by accounts of the life and death of Eleanor 
of Cobham, Humfrey Duke of Gloucester, and the 
Duke of Somerset. From the mention of the time 
elapsed since the occurrence of certain historical 
facts referred to, the poem must have been writtea 
before 1462, It is addressed by R. W. to A. L— 
Dr. Barron read a paper on the artistic representa- 
tions of St. George. The dragon does not appear 
in connexion with this saint in Greek art, nor in 
Earope until the twelfth century. In England the 
earliest figures are in the Norman churches of 
Fordington, Dorsetshire, and Ruardean, Gloucester- 
thire, Dr, Barron then described other representa- 





tions of St. George in order of their date—the 
brass of Sir Hugh Hastyngs at Elsing, and a MS. 
in the Bodleian much resembling it, where the devil 
takes the place of a dragon; a sculpture at St. 
Martin’s, Bowness ; a fresco at Dartford, described 
in the Gentleman’s Magazine of August 1836; the 
Spanish reredos of scenes in the life of the saint 
lately exhibited at South Kensington; and the 
suit of armour in the Tower, with engraved figures, 
which formerly belonged to Henry VIII., and of 
which drawings are given in the Archaeologia. 
It was this Sovereign who added the George to 
the insignia of the Garter. 


PurLoLocicaL Socrery.—(Friday, May 5.) 


A. J. Exxis, Esq., President, in the Chair.—A 
paper entitled ‘‘Some Notes on Grammar” was 
read by Mr. E, L. Brandreth. It was contended 
that words ought to be classed as parts of speech 
with reference to their functions in a sentence, not 
by attaching meanings to them independent of such 
functions, and that some of these functions were 
primary, others secondary. Thus the primary 
function of a substantive was to express the (gram- 
matical) subject of a sentence, whereas an adjective 
could not be the subject of asentence. On this 
and other grounds the reader of the paper 
attempted to show what he considered the error of 
such teaching as that of Morris, Thring, Smith 
and Hall, and other grammarians who held, for 
instance, that in such a construction as sili thread, 
silk was an adjective. It was next observed that 
the grammar, especially of modern languages, was 
usually treated in accordance with a fixed order of 
ideas, which order was determined, to a great 
extent, by the forms of the Latin grammar; 
whereas it was held that the mode of formal ex- 
pression of each language should, as far as possible, 
be made to determine the order of ideas, that the 
genius of a language could not otherwise be 
properly represented. It was not a sufficient reason, 
for instance, for calling a construction in other 
languages a case or a tense merely because that 
would be the way in which we should translate a 
Latin case or tense. The paper concluded with a 
reference to compound words. It was held that it 
was form, not meaning, that made true compounds, 
Such phrases, for instance, as morning-star, silver- 
fir, black-pudding, were not to be accounted true 
compounds from the point of view of grammar, 
however necessary it might be to give an explana- 
tion of their meaning in a dictionary. 





FINE ART. 
THE ROYAL ACADEMY, 
(Second Notice.) 


One at least of the finest pictures of the year 
was left unnoticed in our first summary article— 
Mr. Yeames’s “ Prince Arthur and Hubert.” 
The conception of both murderer and victim is 
original, and of uo ordinary imaginative power. 
The pathos is neither forced nor lachrymose, 
and both figures are full of strong feeling from 
head to foot. Every inch of the boy is alive 
with appeal, every inch of Hubert with resist- 
ance. The young face pleads, not with terror 
or tears, but with earnestness, and faith, and 
affection; the gentle touch of his hand on 
Hubert’s arm seconds the prayer, and his very 
legs and feet join in pitiful, but tearless, remon- 
strance. The figure of Hubert, with one hand 
pressed between his knees, and his eyes fixed on 
the ground, shows the resolution with which he 
shuts his ears (not easily, but yet effectually) 
against all tender promptings. He is hard and 
relentless as a rock against which the waves of 
pity beat vainly ; but he feels their shock never- 
theless. It is strange that a painter who can on 
occasion give us a picture like this, who drow 
the, in some respect, even finer ‘‘ Amy Robsart ” 
(one of the best purchases of the Royal 
Academy under the Chantrey bequest), should 
so often be uninteresting in his minor 
works. We know no living English painter 
who possesses in so great measure the rare 
gifts of being dramatic without being 











Once in a while his genius stirs him to 
a great and successful effort, and then it goes 
to sleep. The same cannot be said of the two 
artists and fellow-academicians with whom he 
can be most nearly compared—viz., Messrs. 
Orchardson and Pettie. They are both more 
original and attractive as colourists, and this 
goes a long way in making agreeable whatever 
they may choose to paint; but they have also 
more spirit and character in scenes from ordi- 
nary life. No one could, for instance, pass 
Mr. Orchardson’s ‘‘ Housekeeping in the Honey- 
moon” (235) without some sense of attraction, 
either towards the pleasant quaintness of 
its fancy or the clever management of its 

coloyr. Mr. Orchardson has no work of general 

interest here, but his sheer power as a colourist 

makes his other works (all portraits) pictures 

which can by no means be passed by. Tho 

greatest triumph of his pictorial skill is doubt- 

less the life-size portrait of ‘‘Mrs. J. P. B. 

Robertson ” (377). Ifhe had confined himself 
to painting this lady it would not have been 
easy to make an unattractive picture, but in 
most other hands even her charm would have 

been insufficient to fill the large canvas, on 

one side of which she is seen seated in profile. 

Chairs and tables, work-basket and carpet 
flower-vases, and all the paraphernalia of a 
large, well-furnished room, of which she is the 

solitary occupant, take up by far the larger 

part of the composition. As it is, the artist 

has scarcely overcome the sense of emptiness, 

but yet so great is the beauty and luminous- 

ness of the colour that its clear and refined 

grays, and reds, and yellows make a splendid 

setting to the fine figure in its black velvet 
dress; and the work is charming, whether 
considered as a portrait or a picture. In 
like manner it is principally due to his rare 

skill as a colourist that Mr. Pettie reconciles 
us to the use of so large a scale for his 
composition called ‘‘The Palmer” (252). To 
say that the figures are well drawn and the 
gestures expressive is unnecessary, but the 
picture is (to say the least against it) not re- 

markable for its novelty of interest, The 
palmer, with scallop shell and sandal shoon, 
brown robe and gray beard, is sitting beside a 

large open hearth, and, with outstretched 
hands, is telling a tale to his thirteenth-century 
host and hostess and their little boy. The 
breathless interest of this child, contrasted with 
the indifference of his parents and the energy of 
the story-teller, is the most telling point in the 
picture. Itis not easy to understand why Mr. 
Pettie should have chosen to paint this empty 
invention on a canvas larger than that of either 
his ‘‘ Eugene Aram” (18) or his ‘‘ Duke of 
Monmouth’s Interview with James II.” Both 
are terrible in subject, but in both, as in ‘‘ The 
Palmer,” he shows his strength as a colourist. 
It is notable how ia the latter the elegance of 
the room, with gold-gleaming chairs and delicate 
blue hangings reflected in the rich brown polish 
of the floor, seems to aggravate the cruelty of the 
scene; and that, in the former, the artist has 
chosen to make the usher “talk of Oain” standing 
instead of sitting beside the lad—standing at a 
good distance too—as though he were declaim- 
ing his fearful story. Mr. Yeames would not, 
we think, have made such a mistake, 

Of Sir Frederick Leighton’s “ Phryne” we 
have little to add to what we have already 
written. It is a true vision of magnificent 
beauty, realised with great knowledge and skill. 
To us the colour, though glorious, does not seem 
quite successful, suggestive neither of flesh nor 
sun. The brilliant background of blue and white 
sky seems to demand a more natural treatment. 
Some such feeling also interrupts our otherwise 
perfect enjoyment of his exquisite group of 
‘‘ Wedded,” in which the very bright blue sea 
seems slightly out of harmony with the delicate 
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soft shade in which the lovers stand. Neverthe- 
less, of all the President’s pictures of tender 
sentiment we know of none more lovely in 
design than this. We prefer it, and this is 
saying much, to his lovers of last year. Blending 
something of classical dignity with an almost 
Oriental luxury of contour and colour, two of 
his single figures, the one called “ Daydreams” 
(56), the other “ Melittion” (1244), are almost 
equal in beauty. We prefer the face of the former 
and the drapery (unusually beautiful even for 
the artist) of the latter. A nobler type is his 
** Antigone;” but all his pictures this year 
are poems of line and colour whose charm, like 
that of music, it is impossible to convey in 
words. 

Poetical also, but with a poetry which needs 
no specially artistic perception to appreciate, are 
Mr. Goodall’s fine pictures of Eastern life and 
scenery. This year the place of honour in 
the large gallery is worthily occupied by his 
large and solemn picture of the site of Mem- 
phis (212), with its tall palms and sandy pools, 
and colossal statue prone upon the ground. It 
is difficult not to be pathetic with such a 
subject, but still more difficult not to overdo 
the pathos. Mr. Goodall’s picture is remark- 
able for its reticence and dignity, and would 
be beautiful (as his “ Arrival at the Well” is) 
with any historical sentiment. This, perhaps, 
closes the list of the works of Academicians 
(apart from portraits) which seem to us as par- 
ticularly striking; but some others send works 
which well sustain their reputations. Among 
these is certainly Mr. Hook, whohas two pictures 
in his best style, strong and rich in colour, and 
full of broad sunlight. In ‘‘ Caller Herrin’ ” 
(303) some of his fishermaidens, robust and 
comely as usual, carry baskets full of fish like 
living rainbows, and the sea and air are fresh 
as ever. Inthe ‘“ Devon Harvest Cart” (308) 
he has painted true green fields and trees, and a 
deep clear-brown river falling over rocks, with 
unfailing power and charm. If Mr. Vicat Cole 
has attempted no novel effect, his “ Abingdon ” 
(289) and “In Sylvan Solitude” (92) are fine 
examples of his thorough study of nature, and 
charm like the real scenes. The painting 
against the light of the large willow in the 
latter picture is very thorough; and, if the 
gees rage for splashing continue, it is doubt- 
ul whether there will be anybody in the 
next generation who will be capable of such 
a piece of honest and careful painting. Mr. 
G. D. Leslie sends only small work. This 
artist never dares any high poetical flight, but 
he never paints prose. He has a personal scale 
of colour and a generalisation of flesh analogous 
to those of the President, his tints are as choice 
and delicate if not so rich and beautiful, and 
he arranges them with not unsimilar artifice ; 
like the greater master also, he sometimes dis- 
turbs the keeping of his delightful fiction by a 
bit of nature too near real strength of hue. 
An objection of this sort may be made to the 
cabbage which his “ Sally ” (281) is carrying in 
her alley. A graver objection might be urged 
against both his “Sally” and his ‘ Polly” 
ene ge that they are too ladylike for the 

eroines of the famous ballads which they 
illustrate; but who would quarrel with Mr. 
Leslie on such a score as this? At least, no 
fault of any kind can be found with his rosy- 
cheeked ‘‘ Foundling’”’ (582), with her sweet, 
innocent face and bright blue ribbons ; and his 
little picture of ‘‘ Pique” (512) is a perfect 
example of his delicate art—figure, landscape, 
and architecture being alike admirably selected 
and disposed. 

There are few humorists among our Acade- 
micians, though, unfortunately, in this Academy, 
as in previous ones, some of their works raise 
mirth unintended by the artist. To these there 
seems no profit in alluding. Mr. Marks is, 
perhaps, the only name on the roll who 


cultivates humour as a profession; and this 
year he hasa very clever scene from Shakspere, 
besides two smaller works. ‘‘The Lord Say 
brought before Jack Cade” (242) is a rare col- 
lection of quaint faces and gestures—a little 
too suggestive, perhaps, of stage traditions, but 
admirably grouped, and full of spirit and char- 
acter. It is seldom that an artist can attain 
such well-deserved distinction as Mr. Armitage 
without either a sense of humour or female 
beauty ; but this would seem to be no less than 
the truth when we look upon this artist’s ‘‘ One 
of Raffaelle’s Models” (803). His learned design 
and strong drawing are visible to greater ad- 
vantage in his ‘‘ Meeting of St. Francis and St. 
Dominic” (267). Mr. Poynter, besides his 
designs for the dome of St. Paul’s, sends but 
one small work, ‘‘ In the Tepidarium ; ” but this 
is exquisitely painted, and delicate and choice, 
if not altogether pleasant, in colour. Of Mr. 
Briton Riviére’s imaginative compositions, the 
‘* Magician’s Doorway” (25), with its finely 
drawn leopards, is the most successful. For 
the rest there is nothing by an Academician 
which seems to us worthy of special notice 
except portraits and landscapes, and these will 
be best considered in connexion with those of 
the unprivileged. 

The portraits make so strong a feature in the 
present exhibition that they deserve more care- 
ful attention than usual. Artists generally 
seem to be newly conscious of the great—we 
might almost say supreme—interest which 
attaches to portraiture. Some of the greatest 
artists of old were little else than portrait 
painters, and the portrait is at the root of all 
except ideal art (and can we except even that ?). 
It is not true as regards art that ‘‘ the individual 
withers,” for day by day artists find more interest 
in the study of human individuality, and the 
search for character has well-nigh superseded 
the pursuit of the ideal. As long as portrait 
painters thought only of ‘‘fayourable” like- 
nesses, and their main object was to make the 
faces of their sitters conform to the fashionable 
ideal of society, there was no hope for noble 
portraiture; but now that they have become 
alive to the fact that each man has a separate 
individuality that is more or less expressed in 
his features, and not only in his features, but in 
his whole body, the art has become fascinating 
and fruitful. It has not only gained in 
sincerity, but it has gained in poetry, for it 
aims at revealing man to man. The rare 
power of Mr. Watts is not displayed with any 
force in this exhibition, but his influence (so 
long and deep) is observable in not a few 
portraits by not a few men who, if they do not 
— to the full his rare power of divination, 

ave profited by seeing his exercise of it. 

If Mr. Millais is not a greater portrait 
+painter than Mr. Watts, he is certainly a more 
splendid and more certain colourist. His 
‘© Cardinal Newman,” seen under less fitful and 
dazzling effects of light than on our first visit, 
proves nothing less than a masterpiece. Bold 
as he was to paint these rosy robes in their 
natural strength, he was perhaps bolder to 
paint, full face, a countenance whose powers in 
profile is so marked. But the success is un- 
doubted. By the use of the lights upon the 
thick sheeny texture he has subdued the heat 
of the colour, and (by what means it would be 
rash to say) he has managed to represent the 
transparent pallor of the complexion and the 
strong, but yet soft, modulations of the flesh, 
so that we have the man as well as the robes—a 
feast of colour and a noble portrait. His por- 
trait of ‘‘ Sir Henry Thompson ” is of a different 
order; but he has seized the character with his 
first effort, and executed it with masterly 
decision. ‘‘ Mrs. Budgett” is charming in her 
unaffected freshness ; and in “ Dorothy Thorpe ” 
the artist has found a sweet, frank face. It 
is a pity that Dorothy is apparently not in the 








least interested in what she is about; but this 
is possibly characteristic, and the painting of the 
silver bowl in which she is breaking biscuits for 
her dogs is superb. Mr. Millais has also a pretty 
portrait of ‘‘ Princess: Marie, the Daughter of 
the Duke of Edinburgh.” On the whole, his 
display is a wonderful one. Other portrait 
painters, like Mr. Ouless and Mr. Holl, may 
be more patient in their investigation for the 
man behind the flesh, but no one can rival the 
force and decision with which he seizes what. 
ever of character may lie on the surface. If 
he fails in his first magnificent spring—and he 
sometimes does—he does not, like Byron and 
the tiger, go growling back to his jungle, but 
wins by colour or by happiness of expression or 
attitude, or one or other of his never-failing 
resources, so that his portraits are more 
vivacious and striking than those of any other 
living English painter. Mr. Herkomer seems 
to come nearest to him in this respect. His 
‘* Archibald Forbes” (787) is a fine presenta- 
tion of the man of confidence, ability, and 
action, all of which qualities he carries in his 
face; and the ‘‘ Master of Trinity ” (251) affords 
him a still more marked and picturesque coun- 
tenance. Few artists could have made more of 
either of these fine subjects; but Mr. Herkomer 
is apt to be careless, especially in his hands. 
CosMo MonxHovseE. 








THE SALON OF 1882. 
(Second Notice.) 


Amone the numberless ‘‘ academics” more or 
less draped which still people, as of old, the 
walls of the Salon it is not easy to discover 
a work which impresses itself on the memory 
as thoroughly competent and completely carried 
out. One must, though, specially except M. 
Henner’s “ Barra,” for so he has christened his 
study of the corpse of a little lad, thrown 
across a brown ground, and relieved against 
shades of the same tint, through which dimly 
looms on the left the outline of a drum, 
It is almost needless to say that the flesh- 
painting, especially in the lights, is of remark- 
able beauty, laid on with a full and certain 
brush, and that the contours are suggested 
after that mysterious system peculiar to 
M. Henner, which appears slovenly only to 
a careless observer. His system seems to be 
to suggest forms, not by affirming them, but by 
never running counter to them; and to ade- 
quately appreciate the science by which he 
obtains this suggestion of a positive result by an 
exhaustive series of negations requires, it seems 
to me, almost as much knowledge and power 
of observation in the spectator as in the master 
himself. Besides“ Barra,” M. Hennercontributes 
a portrait, a half-length. The handsome head of 
his black- haired sitter and her black satin gown 
are detached on a hard, crude, blue ground with 
somewhat brutal force, the throat and arms are 
bare, and the flesh is isolated by a drapery 
of copper-coloured plush wound about the 
shoulders. In these hues and their treatment 
one sees an exaggeration of M. Henner’s 
habitual choice of colour—brown, turquoise, and 
black or dull green serving as a foil to flesh. 
He seems to have at his command only this 
single set of harmonies; but he has employed 
them often more skilfully than in the present 
portrait, which is decidedly inferior to the 
‘* Barra,” a work which, by its solidity and the 
beautiful quality of the flesh painting, recals 
the memorable ‘‘ Dead Christ”? exhibited by 
M. Henner, I think, in 1876. s 
The back of M. Callot’s “ Le Crépuscule” is 
carefully studied, and M. Berton’s ‘‘ Eve” is 4 
serious work. The head of Eve, with its chest- 
nut locks seen against the blue sky, shows grave 
and graceful sentiment and a pleasant quality 
of colour, but the lower part of the figure 
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seems insufficiently worked out. M. Berton 
is, however, a master, if compared with M. 
Collin, who has a prettily conceived group of 
Adam and Eve, empty of every other claim 
to notice except that of pleasant feeling. 
Among smaller works of this class, M. Priou’s 
little group, ‘‘ Le Réveil du Printemps,” attracts 
attention, for it is very gracefully composed. 
The girlish, fair-haired figure of Spring is roused 
from slumber by blonde and dark-haired Loves, 
who support her as she sways lazilyin her trans- 
parent white draperies. The dark one pushes 
and the fair one pulls to right and left with joyous 
might and main as Spring stretches herself with 
arms extended, and coyly averts her head as 
a third imp, azure-winged, insists on pouring 
insinuating whispers in her ear. The grace 
and balance of this little group almost compen- 
sate for a certain old-fashioned sort of un- 
reality in the treatment of the flowery bank 
and other details of the landscape background, 
for the signs of power of composition, as well 
as of that searching study of the model which 
has made the French school famous, are be- 
coming, if I am not much mistaken, rarer 
every year. 

It is now quite evident that the ‘‘ modern” 
movement and its allied current—‘‘ impression- 
ism”—have deeply affected the whole of the 
present generation of artists; and they have 
laid hold of even those who, at first sight, 
would seem to be beyond the reach of these 
influences. This is due probably to the extra- 
ordinary technical gifts which distinguish 
several of the leaders. Can one conceive 
of a painter more happily endowed by nature 
in certain respects than M. Bastien Lepage? 
Is it possible for eye and hand to be more 
true and sure? Every touch is laid with 
absolute certainty, with astonishing directness ; 
and when his work is fresh from the easel what 
a world of infinite delicacies of observation are 
to be found init! But here arises a question : 
Do these exquisite refinements in which the 
charm of his work consists stand the action of 
time? Iam afraid, from what I have observed 
of M. Bastien Lepage’s work, that they do not. 
I believe that if we compare our memories of 
special delicacies of hue in pictures of his 
executed six or seven years ago with the 
present condition of those pictures, we shall 
find that a large part of their original beauty 
has been lost through the inevitable change 
which has taken place in the colour. If this 
change is to go on destroying and metamor- 
phosing the delicate relations of value which 
give such extraordinary charm to M. Bastien 

epage’s workmanship, what will remain of his 
pictures ? What will remain, for instance, of the 
work which he has this year exhibited? An 
old woodman, stooping beneath his load, walks 
towards us accompanied by his little grandchild, 
who turns aside to the left to gather flowers. 
The two figures are seen almost enveloped in 
the infinite perplexity of light and graceful 
growth which marks the edge of a forest ; the 
leafless trunks of the silver rind birch behind 
show like pillars of gray and silver against the 
bluish tints of the distant sky. The head of 
the old woodman tells out forcibly above his 
dark jacket, and the soft gray of his woollen cap 
18 relieved with marvellous dexterity against the 
bundle of faggots which he bears on his 
shoulders, The painting of these faggots, with 
their innumerable multiplicity of tiny twigs, is 
Just as wonderful in its way as the execution of 
the old man’s head, which is as vital in 
expression as the lovely movement of the little 
girl or her no less lovely face. The beauty of 
these two heads time will probably be powerless 
to destroy; but as for the rest of this immense 
canvas, will it exist in ten or fifteen years’ time ? 
Will not all these exquisite subtleties of execu- 
tionhave gone the way of the delicate refine- 
ments of hue which once distinguished ‘ La 











premitre Communiante”? And, ‘if so, what 
will remain? There is no silhouette, no beauty 
or science of design, which may speak to a 
distant age and explain the wonder and admira- 
tion of to-day, when the lovely mysteries of the 
painter’s execution have become a blank. 

This line of criticism is, it seems to me, of 
general application ; that which one says of the 
work of M. Bastien Lepage may be said in 
altered terms of that of another very remark- 
able, if less distinguished, talent. ‘I'he ‘‘ Coal- 
heavers” of M. Geryex hangs opposite to M. 
Ferrier’s noticeable ‘‘ Roi des Juifs.’ M. 
Ferrier’s work is a magnificent décor of a 
solemn order; Christ, crowned with thorns, is 
bound to the column against which he has 
fallen on his knees, and turns his head in anguish 
towards his persecutors. On the left M. 
Ferrier has massed hues of deep brown and 
other neutral tints cooled with blue (on the 
system generally pursued by M. Munkacsy), 
and above the heads of the figures is a darkling 
gleam of sombre landscape distance; on the 
right, in the immediate foreground, stoops for- 
ward a figure robed magniticently in green 
covered with gold embroidery, and wearing 
a pale-blue cap, above whom is seen a 
soldier, whose glittering helmet tells against 
draperies of purple and red. There is, 
perhaps, no more dexterous achievement of the 
brush in the Salon; and the beauty and variety 
of the colour only enhance the value of the 
flesh painting—the effect of which, especially 
in the passage of reflected light on the upper 
part of the bust (against which the head of 
Christ is shown in deep shadow), is particularly 
fine. The flesh painting in M. Gervex’s 
‘* Bassin de la Villette,” which may be shortly 
translated into English by the word ‘“ Qual- 
heayers,” is the remarkable point. The back 
and shoulders of the centre figure stooping 
forwards over the basket of coal which he is 
about to lift form the subject of the picture; 
on the left a second man stands ready loaded 
with his burden; on the right we get the back. 
view of a gendarme, and, in the distance, a bit 
of a quay with barges and shipping. There is 
enormous talent in this big canvas, and evidence 
enough, and to spare, that M. Gervex possesses 
incontestably some of the chiefest gifts of a 
painter; by these alone does he save a subject 
which would be dull and ridiculous in other 
hands. Still, this is a question which one asks 
oneself about his picture (as about so much 
else of a similar class in the Salon): Has the 
painter really succeeded in finding a form of 
artistic expression for his subject? It seems 
presumptuous to answer positively ‘‘ No.” 
Perhaps it would be more presumptuous still 
to assert that the ‘‘modern” and “‘ impression- 
ist” movement in its most strictly defined* 
form offers no prospect of further development, 
and has, perhaps, already said all that it 1s ever 
likely to say. Its office appears to me to be at 
the present moment that of extending the field 
of technical achievement in the imitation of 
every-day aspects of life and nature, and the 
task is sufficiently gigantic to absorb the 
energies of a generation ; by-and-by, | believe, 
the eternal principles of art will again assert 
their power, and bring practice once more within 
her rules. 

Even as it is, one sees that men not stand- 
ing precisely within the ranks of the fanatics 
yet take ecomething of value from them; 
we see that their practice is insensibly affected 
by the zealous desire to ‘‘faire vrai.” M. 
Dagnan-Bouveret’s execution is by no means 
to be placed on the same line of masterly 
achievement as that of M. Bastien Lepage, but 
his “ Bénédiction des Epoux avant le Mariage 
—Franche Comté” is, in its way, a deeply 
interesting work. M. Dagnan is not content 
with an “impression,” and every part of his 





white robes of the bride, who kneels beside her 
groom in the sunlight which glorifies the bare 
boards and whitewashed walls of the best room 
of the little village inn, are treated with 
scrupulous perfection of detail, and the tender 
emotion which bows her young head is felt with 
rare sincerity. In front of the kneeling couple 
stand (to the left) the parents, the men holding 
lighted candles ; the quivering flames cast a rosy 
hue on walls and rafters. The face of the aged 
mother who stands nearest is instinct with grave 
sympathy, which is characterised as firmly as 
the varied shades of interest and amusement 
which mark the faces of the young men and 
maidens standing behind the white-draped 
tables which are ready to receive the wedding 
breakfast and the wedding guests. ‘Ihe dark 
mass of colour is obtained on the left by the heavy 
red curtains which mark the entrance to the 
room, and by the dark robes of the elders stand- 
ing in front of it; and this mass is broken and 
carried across into the sunlight by a group of 
three old men who look on from an opposite 
corner. In front of the bridal pair are scattered 
rose-leaves on the floor ; and these hues of rose 
are carried all round the group by flowers on 
the table behind them, and by knots of rose or 
red in the white dresses of the bridesmaids. But 
M. Dagnan’s work, charming as it is in per- 
formance, is, above all, a work full of promise. 
E. F. 8. Parrison. 








EXHIBITION OF FANS AT THE FINE 
ART SOCIETY’S. 


HARDLY since the exhibition of fans at 
Kensington some twelve years ago can there 
have been exposed to sight so many and so 
varied specimens of the fan-maker’s art as may 
now be seen in Bond Street. Among countries 
that would seem to claim representation, only 
Spain is not represented. There are Chinese 
fans, Italian fans, French fans, English fans, 
and fans of all the best historical times, begin- 
ning, at least in Europe, with Louis Treize and 
ending with Louis Seize. There are three or 
four hundred altogether, so that if ever a 
collector deserved that highest word of com- 
mendation in the collecting world, to be called 
‘* diligent,” Mr. Walker has been a “‘ diligent ” 
collector. His collection has long been known, 
and thereis some reason to regret its probable 
dispersion under the hammer. The compensa- 
tion must be found in the fact that it will now 
be in the power of many an amateur to possess 
what has hitherto been withheld from him. Mr. 
Walker, like most collectors, is in love with his 
own collection, and we should not like to be called 
upon to vouch for the correctness of the attribu- 
tion which the owner has in some instances be- 
stowed upon the delicate works of art it has been 
his pleasure to assemble. He is naturally some- 
what readier than we should be to believe that 

this pretty thing was from Watteau’s own hand 
and that pretty thing from Boucher’s. Who 
is there that possesses a fan authoritatively 
known as Watteau’s ? Even Boucher’s can be 
counted on the fingers, in all probability ; 
though this facile puinter of impetuous love 

furnished, we take it, designs for much more 
work than with his own hands he executed. 

The sense of decoration possessed by him and 
by his school is abundantly evidenced by many 
of Mr. Walker’s treasures; and on many @ 

‘‘chicken-skin, delicate, white,” is there de- 

picted those 


** Loves in a riot of light, 
Roses, and vapourous blue,” 


which a poet who knows the French eighteenth 
century alike in its weakness and in its charm 
has so expressively written about. The French 
contemporaries of Mdme. de Pompadour—the 
artists who wrought upon the fans that rustled 





picture shows delicate and patient study. Tho 


as courtiers flattered pleasantly or women 
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cleverly acquired the secrets of great Ministers 
who were but men—these French artists, we 
say, understood their work as a whole, and even 
where there is clumsiness in a detail, there is 
harmonious effect in the ensemble. But there 
are people who will like still better the Oriental 
decoration, some of which has the glow and the 
undiscoverable gradation of a fine sea-shell, and 
some the sharper colouring of a bright bird’s 
wing. For others there is the English, of 
which some is independent, while much must 
be perceived to have been modelled on the 
French. Of that which is most independent, 
and on that account most interesting if not 
always most beautiful, there may be cited the 
work from the designs of Angelica Kaufmann— 
Miss Thackeray’s ‘‘ Miss Angel.” ‘he classical 
feeling in the nudities she drew was shared by 
Bartolozzi; and, whatever was its worth, it was 
totally different from the impulse which stirred 
the hand of Boucher, and the delicate percep- 
tion of actual life to which the design of 
Watteau and his followers owes so much of its 
charm. The collection, containing, though it 
does, some specimens of smaller interest, is on 
the whole extraordinary for variety and com- 
pleteness. 








DISCOVERY IN THE ABBOT’S HOUSE, 
WESTMINSTER ABBEY. 


A FEW days ago, when some boards were taken 
up in the floor of the back library of the 
Deanery at Westminster, it was discovered that 
under the wooden floor there is a fine pavement 
of encaustic tiles covering the whole area of the 
room. This room is over the Monastic Parlour, 
which also formed the western access to the 
cloister. The lower part is vaulted with stone 
in two bays, andit is on this stone vault that 
the newly discovered tile pavement rests. The 
building is of the fourteenth century, though 
the upper part has been much modernised to fit 
it for use as the Dean’s library. It is probable 
that this upper room is the one referred to in 
the inventory of goods belonging to West- 
minster, made at the dissolution, as ‘ My 
Lordys [Abbot’s] Newe Chapell.” The fine 
encaustic tiles are chiefly in red, buff, and 
yellow, with geometrical patterns ; they appear 
to be of the fourteenth century, probably con- 
temporary with the room itself. The wooden 
floor which covers them has caused them to be 
preserved in a very exceptional state of fresh- 
ness and freedom from wear. 

It is to be hoped that the Dean will have 
the wooden floor remoyed so as to expose 
to view this interesting find. If the eastern 
part is uncovered, it will probably be possible 
to decide the doubtful point as to whether this 
was the Abbot’s Chapel or not. It is almost 
certain thatsome indications of the altar would 
remain on the pavement if an altar ever stood 
there. J. H. MIppLETon. 








ROMAN INSCRIPTIONS IN ALGERIA 
RELATING TO BRITAIN. 


39 Plumpton Street, Liverpool. 


The recent publication of vol. viii. of the 
Corpus Inscriptionum Latinarum has been the 
means of bringing together a number of in- 
scriptions found in Algeria which have a close 
connexion with those of the Roman period 
found in our own island, and several interesting 
facts may be gathered from these memorials 
of the past. 

The historian Herodian, for instance, informs 
us that the Emperor Septimius Severus divided 
this island into two parts, or provinces, for the 
ey of government. Of this division little 
has hitherto been known. Two fragmentary 
inscriptions found at the Roman station at 





Greta Bridge, in Yorkshire, referred to a 
Provincia Superior; and this was the sum total 
of lapidary evidence. But M. Wilmanns, the 
editor of the new volume of the Corpus Inscrip- 
tionum Latinarum, gives us (No. 2080) a copy 
of the inscription on a broken tombstone found 
at Ksar-el-Birsgaun, in the vicinity of the 
ancient Colonia T'heveste, in the province of 
Numidia, which names a soldier of the Twentieth 
Legion, EX PROVINCIA BRITANNIA SVPER. 

Of the other province, we also find consider- 
able traces in this volume. No. 1578, which is 
a portion of a large and much-shattered 
epistyle found at the ancient Justis (now 
Hr Mest), mentions BRITANNIAE INFERIOR 
(the word Provinciae is lost). No. 5180, found 
on the site of the ancient Zattara, in Numidia, 
is the tombstone of Titus Flavius Ingenuus, a 
soldier of theSixth Legion, PROVINCIE BRITANNIE 
INFERIORIS ; while No. 2766, found at Lam- 
bése, the ancient Lambaesis, names Publius 
Furius Rusticus, Praefect of the First Cohort of 
the Astures, PROV. BRITT. INFER. Another 
praefect of this same cohort (PR. BRITANNIAE) 
is named in No. 9047, found at Aumale, the 
Roman Auzia. An additional value is attached 
to the two last-named inscriptions, which con- 
sists in their proving the /irst cohort of the 
Astures to have been in Britain. This had 
previously been doubted, as, though the Notitia 
Imperii, places the first cohort at the station of 
Aesica, on the Roman Wall, the inscriptions 
found there prove that it was the second cohort 
of the same people which formed its garrison. 

Another inscription, and perhaps the most 
interesting of all, was found on the site of the 
Roman Gadiaufala, in Numidia, which is now 
called Kasr Sbai. With the exception of a few 
lines at the bottom which are much shattered, 
I here give the inscription in full :— 


D. M. M 

P. LIC. AGATO 
PVS. VETERAN 
VS PRAEFECTVS 
IN. BRITANIA. EQ 
ALARIS. MILITA 
NS. BRAVNIACO 
DISMISSVS 
REPETENS GADI 
AVFALA PATriae 
SVAE VIXit ann. 
BRE 0 6 0 
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Here we have the case of a veteran praefect of 
horse, who had been serving in Britain, and, 
after having been dismissed at Brauniacum, in 
this country, was sent back to his native town 
(or district), where he dies, the above being the 
inscription on his tombstone. Brauniacum is 
unknown as a Roman British town ; is it not, as 
some suppose, the Braboniacum of the Notitia, 
and the Brovonacae or Brocavum of the Antonine 
Itinerary ? There is another point which is 
peculiar in this inscription—7.ec., the first line. 
Does it read Diis Manibus Magnis (or the last 
M may be for Majoribus or Maximis)? I sug- 
gested this reading lately to Lord Brougham, to 
whom I had sent a copy of the inscription, he 
being interested in it as possibly referring to 
the Roman station adjoining his residence. His 
lordship, however, was not satisfied with my 
expansion of the second Mw, and, I believe, re- 
ferred it to Dr. Bruce, with what result I have 
not heard. I have never met with an example 
of a second M attached to this formula else- 
where. 

As to the boundaries of the superior and 
inferior provinces, it would be an interesting 
study to endeavour to define them. For various 
reasons I am inclined to think that the line of 
the River Tees marked a portion of them. 

W. Tuompson WATKIN, 








EXPLORATION IN THE DELTA OF THE 
NILE. 


Mr. Recinatp Stuart Pooxe delivered the 
first of three lectures on this subject at St. 
Mary Abbott’s Vicarage, Kensington, on May 
4. His purpose was to speak of the society 
which is being formed, and of which he is one 
of the hon. secretaries in conjunction with 
Miss Amelia B. Edwards, with the object of 
exploring the unexamined sites of the great 
cities of Lower Egypt. M. Maspero, the French 
director of archaeology in Egypt, had consented 
to allow the society to join in his work of ex- 
ploration, and had agreed to abandon to then, 
on certain conditions, the whole of the Delta. 
Mr. Poole sketched the history of discovery in 
Egypt, from Napoleon’s Egyptian Institute to 
M. Maspero’s wonderful fiad at Dayr-el-Baharee, 
and pointed out that, with the exception of Col. 
Vyse’s architectural survey of the pyramids, 
England had taken no part in this history of 
great discoveries. The time might soon come 
when this disgrace shall be wiped out. There 
was plenty of exploration remaining to be done ; 
the greater part of Lower Egypt was still un- 
touched; and such were the dangers of half- 
knowledge that, so long as a single temple or 
tomb remained unopened, our efforts must not 
be relaxed. Although no plans were yet 
mature, ii was hoped that the work in con- 
templation would involve but a moderate ex- 
penditure. Mr. Poole estimated the annual 
budget of exploration at no more than the cost 
of keeping up a pack of foxhounds. The 
principal forms of religion in Ancient Egypt 
formed the main subject of the lecture, con- 
sidered with a view to possible discoveries in 
the Delta. The ancient animistic cult, which 
M. Mariette illustrated by his excavation of the 
sepulchre of the bulls at Memphis, would un- 
doubtedly be further illumined by the excava- 
tion of the site of Mendes in the Delta, where 
was the temple of the sacred Ram, under which 
would doubtless be found the ram mummies, 
like those of the bull Apis, and a long line ot 
historical tablets like those found at Memphis. 
The survival of the ancient fetish worship was 
shown to have lasted almost to the present day, 
for it is not half-a-century since a sacred croco- 
dile was reverenced at the tomb of a Moslem saint. 
The introduction of solar worship and the growth 
of henotheism were explained, and the chief 
characteristics of the priestly religion were set 
forth. Mr. Poole regarded the social system of 
the ancient Egyptians as more nearly resem- 
bling our own than any other ancient society, 
especially in respect to the high position held by 
women. Stress was laid upon the writings of 
the philosophic prince, whose doctrine of a good 
principle, instead of a pantheon, may have 
been known to Moses. In his account of the 
Hebrew religion Mr. Poole entered upon more 
debatable ground, as the audience of Dr. 
Kuenen’s Hibbert lectures at St. George’s Hall 
have doubtless discovered; but the argument 
for exploration is undoubtedly strengthened by 
the prospect of discoveries which may throw 
light on the sojourn of Israel in Egypt. To 
happen upon the mummy of a Hebrew patriarch 
at Migdol or Rameses would probably reveal 
something of the Hebrew religion at the time, 
and undoubtedly would further the cause of 
research in a substantial manner. Perhaps 
the most interesting part of the lecture was 
that in which Mr. Poole spoke of the mysterious 
Shepherd religion of the border, with its strangé 
gods, Horus of the Triangle, and Typhon, and 
the grotesque and satyr-like Bes, god of war and 
music, who appears on ladies’ toilet-boxes and 
other incongruous articles. Mr. Poole said 
this curious, dark border-religion was neither 
Egyptian nor Hebrew; and, if the Egyptologists 
were right in the age of the substantial parts of 
the first four books of the Pentateuch, there was 
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no room for any development of Hebrew 
belief out of this primitive idolatry, which, how- 
ever, doubtless was the eultus of the many 
during the sojourn. 








NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 
THERE is a charming collection of modern 
Dutch water-colours now on exhibition at 
Messrs. Goupil’s galleries in Bedford Street. 
No nation has taken more kindly to the use 
of transparent colours, or employs them with 
greater purity or power. Those who love rich 
but sober colour, the simplicity of peasant life, 
and the freshness of air and sea and meadow 
will take unwearied delight in these examples 
of the modern ‘‘ little masters” of Holland— 
Israels, Neuhuys, Artz, Mesdag, the Maris, 
Mauve, Blommers, Sadée, and the rest. No 
landscapes are more original and masterly than 
those by Vrolyk, and du Chattel is another 
young painter of great promise. At Goupil’s, 
also, may be seen a masterpiece of Rousseau, 
and the last, and one of the finest, of Mr. Her- 
komer’s portraits. 


At Messrs. Dowdeswell’s is to be seen what 
is probably the finest battle-piece now on exhibi- 
tion in London. Those who know the art of 
de Neuville do not need to be told that the 
composition is very skilful, and the drawing of 
the various figures thorough. A desperate 
struggle is taking place at the gate of the little 
cemetery of St-Privat, where the French made 
such a gallant and hopeless defence. Not the 
least moving part of the picture is a}row of 
Frenchmen (some wounded), who have ‘ given 
up,” and are watching the pouring in of the 
Germans with hopeless but not ignoble in- 
activity. 

Messrs. Menpoza, of Duke Street, St. 
James’s, and Mr. Edward White have small 
exhibitions of some interest. At the former is 
Focardi’s new piece of humorous sculpture ; 
and at the latter a fine and important Constable. 
There is also an exhibition, in Pall Mall, of the 
Russian painter Aivasovsky’s latest pictures, 
which are brilliant and bold, and interesting as 
presentations, and probably faithful presenta- 
tions, of the scenery of the Crimea. 


MIttET's noble picture of ‘‘ The Sower” has 
been etched by Matthew Maris, one of the three 
clever Dutch artists of that name, in a manner 
which admirably reproduces its grand design. 
As in Millet’s famous “‘ Angelus,” the figure is 
seen in shadow, partly against a field, and partly 
against a softly glowing sky, and this difficult 
effect of light is finely rendered. Altogether it 
reproduces the spirit and handling of the 
master more completely than any etching we 
know, except Millet’s own. It is on a large 
scale, and obtains its great breadth and lumin- 
ousness by extremely minute workmanship. 
It will, we understand, be published by Messrs. 
Goupil. 

WE understand that during the month of 
June there will be an exhibition of the works 
of modern artists at La Belle Sauvage Yard, 
Ludgate Hill, of the original drawings and 
paintings collected by Messrs. Cassell, Petter, 
Galpin and Co. in the illustration of their fine- 
art publications. The collection will include 
“The Symbol,” by Frank Dicksee, A.R.A. ; 
“Twilight,” by P. H. Calderon, R.A.; and 
“Elijah confronting Ahab and Jezebel,” by F. 
Dicksee, A.R.A. The following artists will also 

represented: Messrs. Birket Foster, E. Crofts, 
A.R.A., A, C. Gow, A.R.A., R. W. Macbeth, 
W. Small, M. L. Gow, A. Hopkins, G. L. 
Seymour, A. Barraud, G. G. Kilburne, W. B. 
Hole, A.R.S.A., C. Gregory, Carl Werner, W. 
B, Gardner, ©. Clausen, E. Blair Leighton, 
WT eauoid, H. M. ~——_ re 

, n, ©. Burton Barber, and OC. T. 
—a O. Burto , 





By what would seem to be more than a 
curious coincidence, the very clever picture by 
Francesco Vinea called “The Queen of the 
Revels,” No. 852 in the present exhibition 
of the Royal Academy, is precisely similar in 
design to one of the illustrations to the Cata- 
logue of the Paris Salon. This illustration is 
said to represent a picture by G. Fraipont, 
called ‘* A la plus belle,” and is numbered 216. 


M. Masprero anpD HERR Emit Bruasce are 
re-arranging the contents of the Boolak Museum, 
and lodging the lately discovered treasures of 
Dayr-el- Baharee in the new halls built for their 
reception. The work of placing and cataloguing 
these 6,000 objects will take at least two or 
three months to complete. 


THE city council of Manchester have decided 
to establish in the Queen’s Park an art museum 
of an educational character. It will contain 
carefully selected collections both of works of 
fine art and of industrial products, arranged 
and ticketed in such a way as to teach their 
meaning to all visitors. Lectures on art and 
literature, and musical performances, will also 
be given in the same building. Messrs, Ruskin, 
Hamerton, Newton, Sidney Colvin, William 
Morris, and others have already promised their 
assistance in the preparation of the explanatory 
notes, &c., upon which the success of the 
institution must so largely depend. In no sense 
will it be a rival to the proposed municipal 
picture gallery in what is now the Royal Institu- 
tion. 

M. Rarrray, the French vice-consul at 
Massowah, has communicated to the Académie 
des Inscriptions an account of the churches cut 
out of the solid rock which he recently visited 
in the Galla country, and of which he has 
brought back drawings and plans. They were 
made by cutting away the surrounding stone, 
in the same manner as the so-called rock 
temples of India. Six of them are in the town 
of Lalibela, capital of the province of Lasta. 
According to tradition, which is said to be 
corroborated by a MS. in the Giz language 
preserved in one of the churches, they were 
constructed (or rather excavated) by a king 
named Lalibela, the thirteenth in descent 
from the founder of the city, and fifth 
Christian Negus of Abyssinia. He is alleged 
to have brought 500 workmen for the purpose 
from Egypt. His date is assigned to the fifth 
century A.D. Other similar churches in the 
neighbourhood are stated to be of later date 
and of native workmanship. 


THE June number of the Magazine of Art 
will comprise among its contents an article by 
Mr. Basil Champneys on “ Wren and St. Paul’s ;” 
an important paper by Prof. Sidney Colvin on 
“The Drawings of Albert Diirer;” an “ Art 
Fable,” by Mr. Austin Dobson ; and, under the 
title of ‘“‘ Fitness and Fashion,” an account of 
the recent exhibition of hygienic clothing. The 
frontispiece to the part will be an engraving of 
‘*The Widower,” after Luke Fildes, A.R.A. 


TuE Portfolio contains G. P. Jacomb-Hood’s 
etching of ‘‘The Combat of St. George and 
Sanfoy,” from the ‘‘ Faerie Queene,” which does 
not please us so well as his first illustration of 
that poem. The other plates are one of the 
Chapel of Nine Altars in Fountains Abbey, by 
Brunet-Debaines, and a facsimile of a fine study 
by E. J. Poynter, R.A., for the head of Ss. 
John, forming part of that artist’s designs for 
the decoration of the come of St. Paul's 
Cathedral. Miss Julia Cartwright continues 
her very interesting study of Botticelli. 


Tu best articles in the Magazine of Art for 
May are ‘‘A Man of Culture (cinque cento),” by 
the Rev. Mandell Creighton, founded on Charles 
Yriarte’s ‘‘ Etudes sur les Lettres et les Arts 
des Malatesta,” and one by Egmont Hake on 
Boucher, called a “Rosewater Raphael,” after 





Mr. Dobson. It is written with due appreciation 
for the supreme gifts of this little-comprehended 
artist, and in quite the right critical temper. 
The illustrations to it are also very good. The 
article by S. G. W. Benjamin, on the clever 
artist J. G. Brown, called ‘‘ The Painter of the 
Streets,” is not worthy of the magazine. 


TuE issue of The Great Histsric Galleries in 
German has been commenced by Otto Schulze, 
of Leipzig, under the title of Die Schiitze der 
Groszen Gemiilde-Gallerien Englands. The first 
number seems in all respects equal to the 
English edition. 

M. ANTONIN Proust, during his brief tenure 
of offics as Minister of Fine Arts in France, abo- 
lished what are known as theateliers. M. Jules 
Ferry has decided to re-establish them, but with 
a slight change of system. They will not be open 
to all comers, but only to selected candidates. 
At the same time it is proposed to institute a 
course of instruction in the three arts of paint- 
ing, sculpture, and architecture, to which the 
student in each one of these arts must conform. 

WE have received a half-size facsimile of 
the inscribed red-granite block found by Mr. 
G. Wild on December 29 last, near the mosque 
of Amer at old Cairo (Fostat), where Mr. Wild 
had permission to excavate. The surface is 
well preserved, and is sculptured with the two 
royal ovals of Ouab-Ra—the Apries of the 
Greeks, the Pharaoh Hophra of the Bible. 
Above the ovals there runs a line of hieroglyphs, 
reading ‘‘ Lord of the Two Lands, the Good 
God, Pthah;” while below them runs another 
line, reading “ Giving Life Eternal,” followed 
by the two reeds which stand for the letter i. 
It is evident that another hieroglyph is either 
effaced or was omitted by the sculptor, and that 
the missing figure is the hoe, standing for Mer, 
and here necessary to complete the word *‘ Meri,” 
or ‘‘ Beloved.” Were this hieroglyph supplied, 
the sense of the inscription would be: ‘‘ The 
Lord of the Two Lands, the Good God Ouab-Ra 
Ha-ab-Ra, Beloved of Pthah, giving Life 
Eternal.” The inscription is enclosed in a 
parallelogram formed by the determinative sign 
signifying the heaven above, and by the so- 
called coucoupha, or greyhound-headed, sceptres. 
Ouab-Ra was a Pharaoh of the XXVIth 
Dynasty. No other discoveries having resulted 
from Mr. Wild’s excavations in the locality 
where this stone was found, it may be con- 
cluded that the block was originally brought 
from Memphis for building purposes, when the 
mosque of Amer was in process of construction. 

In the last week of April a black pot, con- 
taining about 3,000 mediaeval coins, was dug up 
in the yard of Frau Werthemann, of the St. 
Johann-vorstadt in Basel. About two-thirds 
of these came from the mint of the Bishop of 
Basel, and the remainder bore the impress of 
various cities and lordships from the eleventh 
to the thirteenth century. This find has excited 
great interest among numismatic experts, both 
on account of the unusual quantity and variety 
of the specimens. The coirs, according to 
Basel law, are the property of the lady in whose 
ground they were discovered, who has given 
some of them to the public Miinzsammlung, 
but has resolved to keep the rest, and not allow 
them to go into the market. Dr. Achilles Burck- 
hardt conjectures that the pot was buried in 
1272 or 1273. On August 24, 1272, Count 
Rudolf of Hapsburg, afterwards German king, 
was at war against Basel, and burned and 
plundered the Vorstadt zum heiligen Kreuz, as 
the present suburb of St. Johann was then 
called. 

Tue first number has appeared (Brussels: 
Muquardt) of a Bulletin Rubens, in which a 
Belgian society propose to publish, periodically, 
documents relating to the life of the painter and 
his works. The president of the society is M. 
Gachard ; the secretary, M. Ruelens. 
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THE STAGE. 


“FAR FROM THE MADDING CROWD” AT 
THE GLOBE THEATRE. 

Ir the production of “ Far from the Madding 
Crowd ” has revealed to the public some like- 
nesses to a much-talked-of drama which 
there had not before been any opportunity to 
trace, it has shown also essential differences. 
A visitor might say that one of the two 
plays had been suggested by the novel’s 
main story and by the rustic world in which 
its action is laid, and that the other was a 
dramatisation of the novel, with as little 
modification as possible of its incidents, In 
some respects “he Squire” may be asserted 
to be a better stage play—a thing of better 
construction—than “ Far from the Madding 
Crowd.” The real point of the story, as a 
story for acting, is gone to more promptly. 
The theme is well exposed. In “ Far from 
the Madding Crowd” there is, for the every- 
day playgoer, too much of leisurely develop- 
ment of secondary characters. In the first 
act the country people gossip too continuously 
for every-day taste, while the story waits. 
But then, on the other hand, this same 
leisurely development of character tells in 
favour of our interest in the heroine. She, 
in Mr. Pinero’s piece, is a very ordinary and 
well-conducted young woman indeed, who 
would owe whatever charm she had to one of 
two causes. She might charm us being 
beautiful, or charm us being represented by 
Mrs, Kendal. But Bathsheba Everdene at 
the Globe Theatre is not an ordinary and 
well-conducted young woman. She is the 
original and fascinating young woman of the 
admirable novel. Her temperament of way- 
wardness and tenderness, of quickly stirred 
liking, of restlessness, of gentle remorse, 
counts for the greatest part in her fascina- 
tion; and it is much to have preserved on 
the stage the essential part of anything so 
subtle as a heroine of Mr. Hardy’s. 

Even with regard to the peasant folk and 
to their apparent reluctance to contribute 
too swiftly towards the development of the 
tale, it must be said that, as a compensation, 
their own talk remains, as in the novel, 
characteristic and good. There is local colour 
in it in abundance. Much of the charm of 
peasant life—the charm that peasant life 
seems to present to the citizen—is skilfully 
kept; and though this is not the sort of 
thing that has ever before brought success, or 
even helped to bring success, to an English 
contemporary drama, it is a quality to recog- 
nise, and there should nowadays be playgoers 
willing and able to recognise it. One feature 
of the play which was not in the novel at all 
we are bound to take exception to, and that 
is the introduction of the gipsy, Will Robin, 
Fanny Robin’s brother, as the instrument 
that is to compass the death of Sergeant Troy, 
and set Bathsheba free to reward the con- 
stancy of Oak. The presence of this other- 
wise superfluous youth as a_ chivalrous 
relative bent upon avenging the offence 
against his sister savours distinctly of melo- 
drama. Boldwood, who accomplishes the 
same object in the novel, was in the novel a 
character of mark ; and the play, in dispensing 
with him, dispenses with something that, 
with all its difficulties, was worth keeping. 
Boldwood’s character had artistic value. He 


was a true, if a repulsive, study. A country- 
man, long a bachelor and thinking little of 
women, he was likely, when at last the 
thought of a woman grew familiar to him, to 
be too zealous in his love and too obstinately 
faithful to the thought of her, even when she 
was not for him. He was prosperous in 
affairs : “‘ the ignoble melancholy of pecuniary 
embarrassment ’’ never sat on him; he had 
few amusements if he had few anxieties, and 
it was natural that in his isolated life the love 
he at last. longed for should be everything to 
him. The gradual mastery which this thought 
of Bathsheba obtains over his reason is indi- 
cated admirably, and in the novel Boldwood 
stands as the natural solution of the difficulty 
when Troy re-appears and must somehow be 
got to disappear. ‘The touch is truly dramatic, 
dramatic in the deepest sense, when he quietly 
takes his gun down from its place against the 
wall, and “ click”—there is an end of the 
devil of the story. It was necessary some- 
one should do this, and this was precisely 
what Boldwood would have done. Will 
Robin’s chivalry is a much more common- 
place and melodramatic solution. But it 
must not be imagined that we mention this 
one weakness in art as acting seriously against 
the general interest of the play. Not at all. 
The play is on the whole well constructed, 
which means, in this case, that Mr. Comyns 
Carr has made thoroughly skilful use of a 
creation of genius. 

And it is excellently acted. Mr. Charles 
Kelly, who has long been absent from the 
London stage, finds in Gabriel Oak a part 
absolutely suited to him. Gabriel is indeed 
made needlessly uncomely, but there pass 
over the actor’s face expressions of a quiet 
tenderness and of a force of feeling which 
denote a really sympathetic art; there is 
more than one passage of acting, and especially 
towards the end of the play, which should 
add to Mr. Kelly’s reputation. Again, Mrs. 
Bernard Beere enters with full intelligence 
into the part of Bathsheba. A little more 
subordination of the graces of the lady—of 
the refinements which belong to gentle life, 
as distinguished from those which belong to 
attractive character—and Mrs. Bernard Beere 
would be a model Bathsheba. Comparisons 
with Mrs. Kendal are completely unnecessary, 
for, in the first place, Mrs. Kendal in “ The 
Squire” does not try to be Bathsheba. She gets 
ample opportunity for the display of her own 
emotional art, and has no character by Thomas 
Hardy to embody. Mrs. Beere has tact and 
is winning, and moves gracefully, and is 
graceful and natural too in the ab-ence of 
motion; and as for her gowns, they are as 
pretty as any that may now be seen in 
London. She is earnest and intelligent and 
pleasant, and Mrs. Kendal is great. Mr. 
Barnes looks handsome enough as Sergeant 
Troy; but neither his nor anybody else’s 
masculine beauty could quite explain to us 
‘Troy’s fascination for Bathsheba. That fasci- 
nation is a secret of her own heart, which 
proves her to have some weakness no one 
would suspect, and to be thoroughly a 
woman. 

Miss Alexis Leighton and Miss Hunt— 
both of them actresses new to our London 
theatres—contribute to the general refinement 





of a performance one of whose characteristics 





is indeed its refinement. Mr. A. Wood and 
his comrades enact the peasants with as great 
success as can attend upon the efforts of 
artists whose studies from the life must have 
been few. "With some natural touches, and 
with much of stage effectiveness, they brin 
before us in skilful fashion that Dorsetshire 
country-folk which talks quaint wisdom 
oftener, no doubt, than does the rest of the 
world, if not quite so often as we should 
think if we assumed Mr. Hardy’s dialogue to 
be a literal transcript, a direct photograph, 
But there is no necessity for assuming it to 
be that, nor for blaming it because it is not 
that. As Sheridan’s dialogue is the quint- 
essence of the wit of an artificial society of 
drawing-rooms, so Mr. Hardy’s is the quint- 
essence of the humour of the village-folk of 
Wessex. The talk of his characters is nature 
wrought into art, and the licence he has 
allowed himself, in the novel as well as in the 
play, is the legitimate licence of comedy. 
FREDERICK WEDMORE. 








STAGE NOTES. 


On the occasion of Mr. James Mortimer’s 
benefit at the Lyceum Theatre, on the after- 
noon of Monday May 22, a new version ot 
‘* Robert Macaire” will be produced, in which 
Mr. Henry Irving will appear as Macaire and 
Mr. David James as Jacques Strop. Though 
we are informed that no performances of the 
piece are now contemplated under the regular 
Lyceum management, it is possible that ata 
future time Mr. Irving will be seen in a 
character which he will hardly fail to make 
his own. On this occasion, Mrs. Bancroft, Miss 
Ellen Terry, and Mr. Coghlan will appear in the 
tirst act of ‘‘ Money,” and Mr. Toole, Mr. Billing- 
ton, and Miss Effie Liston in ‘‘ The Steeple- 
chase.” These performances, along with that 
of ‘‘ Robert Macaire,” ensure a satisfactory 
afternoon to the provincial visitor, as well as to 
the Londoner curious to see Mr. Irving in 
Frederick Lemaitre’s great character. 


‘‘QDETTE” is such a strongly constructed 
piece—so much the work ofa skilled mechanician 
of the theatre—and it is so carefully acted all 
round at the Haymarket, that, in spite of a 
certain coldness manifested by the audience on 
the first night, it is likely to have a run. Its 
manner of dealing with the always difficult 
theme of adultery is not, however, so happy a8 
to invest the piece with notable charm—it has 
at least one scene that savours a little of 
brutality of treatment—and if Mr. and Mrs. 
Bancroft and Mr. Arthur Cecil put forth their 
best skill it must be allowed that it has often 
been exercised in a more agreeable way. For 


the part of the heroine, Mdme. Modjeska, with . 


her foreiyn elegance, her distinction and style, 
is no doubt well fitted; and it might be un- 
gracious to perpetuate the complaint which, 
nevertheless, it is not easy to forget—that the 
delivery of the English tongue by this accom- 
plished and elaborate actress is not such as to 
g:ve pleasure. Mdme. Modjeska, however, 
overcomes her difficulties as valiantly as she 
can. 


‘“‘La Mascorre,” which has some good 
music, and some not very bad fun, but which 
really owed its success to Miss Violet Cameron’ 
spirited and clever performance, is to be revived 
at the Strand, where ‘‘Manola” has not ha 
the success that had fallen to the lot of 
‘* Olivette” and ‘‘ Madame Favart.” It appears 
to be the office of Miss Violet Cameron 10 
endow poor material with temporary popularity. 
Further acquaintance with ‘‘ Boccaccio,” 1 


] which this lady and Mr. Lionel Brough are 20W 
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appearing with much energy at the Comedy 
Theatre, convinces us, we are sorry to say, of 
the dulness of much of that production. The 
music, without being learned, is not at all 
“taking.” Miss Cameron’s cheerful song, 
“0! sir, I am but country-bred, 
IV'm not much learnt, I’m not much read,” 


is the best thing in it—at least from a dramatic 
point of view; and the piece lasts three hours, or 
one hour longer than “ Romeo and Juliet” lasted 
in the time of Shakspere. But, as a spectacle, 
nothing more gorgeous has been done in the 
way of comic opera; and many of the dresses 
are really tasteful. The intrinsic merit of the 
piece turns out, however, to be slight, and the 
financial success—as to which there can be no 
question—presents a curious problem. 


MUSIC. 


“ THE NIBLUNG’S RING” AT HER 
MAJESTY’S THEATRE. 


Tus first performance in London of Wagner’s 
“ Ring des Nibelungen,” the Festival Play pro- 
duced at Bayreuth in 1876, is an event of great 
interest, and of the highest importance with 
regard to the future progress of art. This 
wonderful music-drama has been for many 
years a subject of earnest and vehement dis- 
cussion among musicians. The strong feelings, 
both of admiration and dislike, which have 
been called forth by the work testify to the 
marked individuality of the composer. No 
shallow theories, no commonplace, every-day 
music, could have survived so much foolish 
praise and so many hostile attacks. History 
repeats itself, and all great men in every depart- 
ment of human knowledge have had to endure 
the penalty attaching to greatness—that of 
being at first understood by the few and often- 
times opposed by the many. It is, indeed, 
difficult to estimate the right value and import- 
ance of the art productions of the present; but 
we may certainly venture to affirm that, 
whatever may be thought in the future of 
Wagner’s operas or music-dramas, his theories 
and earnest endeavours to avoid what is 
superficial and formal in art have already 
been productive of much good, and are not 
unlikely to influence, in a most powerful 
manner, both the musicians and the music of 
future generations. The enthusiastic and, at 
times, very extravagant encomiums of Wagner’s 
friends aud partisans have done harm rather 
than good. His blind admirers refuse to see any 
faults in his works. The length of the 
“Nibelungen” play is, as Schumann said of 
Schubert’s symphony in O, “a heavenly 
length; ” and the number of notes in it, as 
Mozart said of one of his own operas, “exactly 
right—neither too few nor too many.” If, how- 
ever, these partisans would only acknowledge 
that an opera making such a prolonged and ex- 
hausting demand upon the intellect, the nerve- 
power, and the time of the listener may be 
possibly regarded as an error of judgment on 
the part of the composer; and if, moreover, 
these hero-worshippers would not be afraid 
to admit that some of the sounds (however 
justifiable in connexion with the scenes 
they are intended to depict) are positively 
painful to listen to; that some of the music 
is dull and even tedious; that the bear, 
the bird, and the dragon are puerile mis- 
takes in the direction of ultra-realism; and that 
the form of the whole work is not to be set up 
as a model, they would perhaps be able to 
persuide some who now stand aloof to listen 
to, and attempt the study of, this really great 
music-drama. Certainly no one with music in 

7 soul can hear the four great tone-poems 
of “The Niblung’s Ring” without feeling that 
some of the music is immeasurably grand and 


dramatic, and that the whole work teems 
with beauties indescribable and abounds in 
magic sounds never before heard by mortal 
ears. Many parts of the “ Rhinegold” (the 
prelude to the opera, performed on the first 
evening) are sweet, beautiful, and highly 
effective. Such are, for instance, the opening 
strains and the scene with the Rhine- 
daughters, the majestic Valhall theme, the 
“Loge” music, and the conclusion, when the 
Gods enter the palace built by the Giants. 
The “‘ Valkyrie” (performed the second night) 
is, in our opinion, the most wonderful and fas- 
cinating music ever written. The first act, 
depicting the scene in Hunding’s home between 
the ill-fated lovers, Sieglinde and Siegmund, is 
love-music of immense emotional power. The 
scene where Brynhildr announces to Siegmund 
his approaching death is full of dramatic power 
and pathetic utterance; while for the closing 
act, with the famous Valkyrie’s ride and the 
scene between the ‘‘ wavering” Wotan and the 
unfortunate Brynhildr, no words of praise would 
be too extravagant. Attempts have been made 
to prejudice the public mind especially against 
this portion of the tetralogy on the score of its 
alleged immorality. Without wishing to defend 
Wagner from the charges brought against him 
on account of his choice of subject-matter in this 
work, and also in ‘‘ Tristan and Isolde,” we cer- 
tainly think that in this case Wagner was fully 
justified in preserving the Icelandic version of 
the story. The union of Sieglinde and Siegmund 
within the proscribed degrees is not, we think, 
likely to alarm, or in any way to demoralise, 
intelligent, people or the readers of either sacred 
or profane history; while those unacquainted 
with the habits and customs of ancient people 
may feel quite at ease in listening to the 
‘‘ Valkyrie,” for it is but an ancient nebulous 
mytb, not likely to scar virtue, and neither 
better nor worse than many a well-known 
Grecian fable. In ‘‘Siegfried” we have a 
most interesting scene between the sword-hero 
and the ugly dwarf, Mime, a most poetical 
tone-picture of the woods, and another love 
scene between Siegfried and Brynhildr, quite 
equal to, though utterly different from, that in 
the “‘ Valkyrie.” In the ‘‘ Dusk of the Gods” 
(the last night’s performance) the music rises to 
heights of immense grandeur and pathos; the 
weird opening scene of the Norns, and the 
conclusion, with the deaths of Siegfried and of 
Brynhildr, are wonderfully interesting. 

We have not analysed the plot, because space 
prevents us doing so, and the whole story has 
been again and again described in pamphlets, 
books, newspapers, and in the columns of the 
ACADEMY in aseries of articles written by Mr. 
Ebenezer Prout on the occasion of the Bayreuth 
Festival in 1876. We have tried to give our own 
impressions of some of the most wonderful 
portions of the work in order to attract the 
notice of those who have hitherto seen no good 
in the music, or of those still almost ignorant 
of the composer and his works. The extra- 
ordinary use of Leitmotive can only be under- 
stood and appreciated by musicians who have 
the time to study the complicated, but most 
ingenious, combinations. In almost every note 
the orchestra speaks with a power and mean- 
ing that well-nigh baffle description. Let it be 
clearly understood that the wonder of this new 
form is to be judged by the resultant effect. 
Take, for example, some of Bach’s finest 
fugues. Play them to anyone of ordinary 
musical education and proper musical feeling. 
They will not fail to delight and impress. Tne 
marvellous contrapuntal combinations and 
devices of course help to produce the result ; but 
the canon ars celare artem is observed, and these 
can be studied and admired afterwards. And 
so with Wagner. The music appeals first to 





the emotions and afterwards to the intellect, or 
| salegs it would be more logical to say to a 





union of both. These combinations, had 
they been merely a mathematical calculation, 
a sort of mosaic, might have been clever, but 
would inevitably have been dry. The power of 
discovering pregnant themes, and the skill of 
weaving them together with subtle but lucid 
artifice, are allotted in no less proportion to 
Wagner than to Bach. Whole columns could 
be devoted to the orchestration, but we must 
refrain from noticing any of the innumerable 
beauties and magical orchestral effects, the 
result of years of both labour and thought. 
There is no great need to dwell upon this par- 
ticular side of Wagner’s work, for his mastery 
of instrumentation is well known, and is con- 
ceded even by his bitterest opponents. 

The performance of the *‘ Rhinegold” on 
Friday, May 5, was good, and the excellent 
singing and acting of Frau Hedwig Reicher- 
Kindermann as F[ricka gave general satis- 
faction. The elaborate réle of Wotan was 
entrusted to Herr Emil Scaria, who in this 
and the other portions of the work interpreted 
his part with becoming dignity, and sang 
with power and effect the difficult and often 
unthankful music allotted to him. The Giants, 
Goddesses, and Rhine-daughters were satisfac- 
torily represented ; and Herr Max Schlosser and 
Herr Otto Schelper, as Mime and Alberich 
respectively, were excellent. In the “ Valkyrie,” 
Herr Albert Niemann created a marked im- 
pression by his powerful and dramatic imper- 
sonation of the unhappy Siegmund; and }'rau 
Anna Sachse- Hofmeister was especially admired 
for her charming and sympathetic voice and for 
her natural and excellent acting. Hundiog was 
ably represented by Herr Heinrich Wiegand. 
Frau Therese Vogl took the part of Brynhildr, 
In “ Siegfried” Herr Vogl sustained the dilficuls 
role of Siegfried with wonderful ability ; Herr 
Max Schlosser took that of Mime, and his finished 
picture of the ugly and mischievous dwarf was 
one of the successes of the whole series of per- 
formances. In the ‘‘ Dusk of the Gods,” Herr 
Schelper (the Alberich of the “ Rhinegold”’ ) 
took the part of Hagen, and Herr Robert Biborti 
that of Alberich. rau Scheiber (the I’reia of 
the ‘‘Rhinegold”) gave a very satisfactory 
rendering of the Gutrune music. We have said 
but little about the distinguished actors and 
singers, Frau and Herr Vogl, but the manner 
in which they fulfilled their onerous duties is 
worthy of the highest praise. They both form 
the chief ornaments of the Opera at Munich. 
The orchestra of German players under the 
careful and intelligent direction of Herr Seidl 
gave a fair rendering of the very difficult 
music. ‘The stage management was gener- 
ally very good, and some of the scenery very 
effective. 

The acting has been, throughout the series of 
performances, exceptionally fine, and indeed in 
some cases even superior to that at Bayreuth. 
Ths orchestra here was, of course, not in any 
sense so complete as at Bayreuth; and the fact 
of its coming between the audience and the 
stage, and not being invisible as at Bayreuth, 
accounted for the undue prominence at times 
of the accompaniments. ‘There is, however, no 
need to dwellin detail on the merits or demerits 
of the performance:. All musicians and lovers 
of the art have only to be most thankful for the 
opportunity grauted to them of hearing the 
tetralogy in London; and we must credit Horr 
Angelo Neumann and Messrs. Schulz and 
Curtius with great praise for their spirit and 
energy in undertaking so difficult and costly an 
enterprise. 

We hope that the remaining three cycles will 
be well attended, and that the final result will 
be both a financial and artistic success. The 
second cycle commenced yesterday (May 12); 
the third will commence on May 19, and 
the fourth on May 29. 

J, 8, SHEDLOCK, 
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O PROPRIETORS of NEWSPAPERS 


and PERIODICALS.—WYMAN & SONS, Printers of the Builder, 
the Printing Times, Knowledge, Truth, Capital & Labour, the Furniture 
Gazette, the Review, and other high-class Publications, call attention to 
the facilities they possess for the COMPLETE, ECONOMIC, and PUNCTUAL 
PRODUCTION of PERIODICAL LITERATURE, whether Illustrated or 
Plain, Estimates furnished to Projectors of New Periodicals, for either 
Printing, or Printing and Publishing.—74 and 75 Great Queen-street, 
London, w.c. 





SUN FIRE AND LIFE ‘OFFICES, 


THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C, ; CHARING Cross, 8.W.; 
OXFORD STREET (corner of Vere-street), W. 


FIRE. Established 1710. Home and Foreign Insurances at moderate 
rates. 


LIFE. Established 1810. Specially low rates for Young Lives, Imme. 
diate settlement of Claims. 


ASSURANCE AGAINST ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS, 
ASSURANCE AGAINST RAILWAY ACCIDENTS ALONE, 
ASSURANCE AGAINST FATAL ACCIDENTS AT SEA. 
ASSURANCE OF EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY. 


RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE COMPANY, 


The Oldest and Largest Company, insuring against Accidents of all kinds, 
The Rt. Hon. Lord KINNAIRD, Chairman. 
SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL, £1,000,000, 
PAID-UP CAPITAL AND RESERVE, £240,000, 
MODERATE PREMIUMS. 
Bonus allowed to Insurers after Five Years. 
£1,700,000 
HAS BEEN PAID AS COMPENSATION. 
Apply to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, the Local Agents, or 
64, CORNHILL, 
Or 8 GRAND HOTEL BUILDINGS, CHARING CROSS, LONDON, 
WILLIAM J. vay, Secretary, 





HCENIX FIRE OFFICE, LOMBARD STREET 


and CHARING CROSS, LONDON.—Established 17832. 
Insurances against Loss by Fire and Lightning effected in all parts of the 
world, 
Loss claims arranged with qugtins and liberality. 
OHN J. BROOMFIELD, | Secretary, 


ESTABLISHED 1851, 


IRKBECK BANK, 


Southampton-buildings, Chancery-lane, 

Current Accounts opened according to the usual practice of other Bankers, 
ani Interest allowed on the minimum monthly balances when not drawn 
below £25. No commission charged for keeping Accounts 

The Bank also receives money on Deposit at Three per cent. Interest, re- 
pavable on deman 

The Bank undertakes for its Customers, free of charge, the custody of 
Deeds, Writings, and other Securities and Valuables; the collection of Hills 
of E xchange, ‘Dividends, and Coupons; and the purchase and sale of Stocks 
and Shares. 

Letters of Credit and Circular Notes issued. 

A Pamphlet, with full particulars, on application. 

Ist March, 1880, FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 





| FURNISH your HOUSES or APARTMENTS 


THROUGHOUT 


ON 


MOEDERS HIRE SYSTEM. 
The original, best, and most liberal 
Cash prices. 
No extra charge for time given. 

Illustrated Priced Cutalogue, with full particulars of terms, post-free, 
F, MOEDER 

219, 250, Tottenham-court-road, and 19, 20, and 21, Morwell-street, W. 
Established 1862, 


= ee nee 


248, 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION 
To 
THE ACADEMY. 


(PAYABLE IN ADVANCE.) 
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THEATRES. 


OMEDY THEATRE. 
Lessee and me ry Mr. ALEX. HENDERSON. 

Tonight, at, BOCCACCIO, 

Mowe J, G. Taylor, Louis Kelleher, C. Hunt, W. S. Rising, Truro, 








Broo! . Bery, and Lionel Brough ; Mesdames Kate Munroe, Alice Burville, 
Carlingford, Nellie Maxwell, and Violet Cameron. 
Preceded, at 7.15,by THE FAST COACH. 
Messrs. J. ‘S. Taylor and L, Kelleher ; Miss M. Taylor, &c. 
Acting Manager, R. D’ALBERTSON. 
Box-office open daily from 10 till 5. Doors open at 7.30, 
THEATRE. 


C OURT 
, Mr. EDWARD CLARE. 


Lessee, 
(Under the pn deal of Mr. JOHN CLAYTON. ) 
Tonight, at 8.45, a new and original Comedy, entitled 
THE PARVENU, 
will be produced, 


Preceded, at 8, by MY LITTLE GIRL, 
Doors open at 7.39. Prices from 1s. to £3 3s, 
Box-office open from 11 till 5, 


R U R Y L A N E. 


Sole Lessee and Manager, Mr. AUGUSTUS HARRIS. 

Mr. Augustus Harris begs to inform the public that the Theatre will 
temain CLOSED for the present, to prepare for the GERMAN OPERA 
SEASON, and that he has taken this, the first, opportunity during his 
—— to have the auditorium of the Theatre re-decorated and 


wed; 
mH FRANKE and B. POLLINI’S GERMAN OPERA SBASON, MAY and 
JUNE, rae Herr HANS ee Conductor, FIRST PERFORMANCE, 
on MAY OHUENGRIN 
Full Sesion may be obtained at Herr Franke’ 's Office, 2, Vere-street. 














LOBE THEATRE 


Manager, Mr. F. MAITLAND, 

To-night, at 8.30, will be produced THos. HARDY and ComMYNs CARR'S 
Pastoral Drama, FAR FROM THE MADDING CROWD, 

Messrs, Charles Kelly, A. Wood, Carleton, H. E. Russell, Medwin, and J. 
H. Barnes ; B » Maggie Hunt, and “alexis Leighton. 
Entirely new scenery wh Mr. W. Perkins. 

Preceded, at 8, by A HAPPY PAIR, 
Box-office open Seem 11 till 5. No booking fees. Doors open at 7.30, 








JEW SADLER’S WELLS THEATRE. 


Sole Lessee, Mr. MAT ROBSON, 
To-night, at 8.15, BOUCICAULT’s great Drama, 
THE OCTOROON, 
Powerful cast. New scenery and effects. 
Preceded, at 7,30, by a Farce, 
General Manager, Mr. E. N. anaes 


Managers, Messrs. J, HOLLI og and R, BARKER, 
LAST NIGHTS. 
To-night, at 7.50, a es Comedy, in three acts, entitled 
MOTHER-IN-LAW, 
by Georae R, Sims, 


Concluding, at 9.50, with an — +h famed 





Messrs, W. H. Vernon, R. ame. G. Temple, G. Moore, J. Ettinson, and 
A. Bishop ; Mesdames Houliston, D’Aguilar, C. Maitland, and Emily Cross, 
The Original Aesthetic Quadrille. 





pRINCESS’S THEATRE, 


Lessee and Manager, Mr. WILSON BARRETT, 
Tonight, at 8.15, a new and original Drama, in five acts, 
THE LIGHTS O’ LONDON, 
by Gronce R. Srus. 


Preceded, at 7,30, by A SIMPLE SWEEP, 
ee Merge, Mr. HARRY JACKSON. Business Manager, Mr. H. 





RINCE of WALES'S THEATRE. 
Sole Lessee and Manager, Mr. EDGAR BRUCE. 
LAST WEEKS, 
To-night, at 8,40, a new Cmts in three acts, called 
THE COLONEL, 
Preceded, at 7.59, by THE MARBLE AKCH, 
Doors open at 7.30. Carriages at 11, Box-oflice open daily from 11 till 5 


under the control of Mr. STAFFORD, 
Roy THEATRE. 
Manager, Mr. ALEX. HENDERSON, 


ALT Y 
(Under the direction of Miss HiLDA HILTON.) 
To-night, at 8.45, LONG AGO, 
New Drama, by ARTHUR A’BECKETT. 
MADAME LA FONTAINE—Miss HILDA HILTON, 

Preceded, at 7.30, by BOARDING SCHOOL 

At 9.30, the enormously successful Burlesque — 

DB 








in which Miss Fannie Leslie and £ heme Harry Nicholls and Fred Newham 
will appear. Dance by Mdlles, Luna and Stella. 


Musical Director, Mr. M., CONELLY. Stage a. —_ J. IL, DOYNE. 
Acting Manager, Mr, G. J. Tay 
r 
Savoy THEATR 
Sole Proprietor and Manager, Mr D’OYLY CARTE. 
To-night, W. 3. GILBERT and ARTHUR SULLIVAN'S Aesthetic Opera, 
PATIENCE, 
Messrs, George Grossmith, Rutland Barrington, Frank Thornton, Walter 
rowne, and Durward Lely ; ; Mesdames Leonora Braham, Julia Gwynne, 
orte scue, R. Brandram, and Alice Barnett. Conductor, Mr. F. Cellier. 
Preceded, at 8, _by MOCK TURTLES, 
Doors open at 7,30, Box-ottice open from 11 till 5, 
permitted, Programmes free, 
Siemens Bros, & Co. 


TPooLe's 





B 
F 





No fees of any kind 
The Electric Machines supplied by Messrs. 





S (late FOLLY) THEATRE. 


Sole Lessee and Manager, Mr. J. L. TOOLE. 
r ey constructed and enlarged. 
o-night, at 7, 30, OUT aT ELBOWS, 
At 8.30, the new and original Farcical piece, by H. J. BYRon, 
UNTIE. 


waters. J. L. Toole, John Billington, Garden, E. D, Ward, G. Shelton, &c.; 
- ames Winifred Emery, Emily Thorne, E: fie u iston, Eliza Johnstone, &c. 
oncluding with BARDELL vy. PICKWICK. 
Th SERJEANT BUZFUZ—Mr. J. L. 
’ he Foyer and Ketiri 
$. to £3 S 3s. 
open at 7, 


TOOLE. 
ng-rooms are replete with every comfort. -Prices 
Box-oflice open from 10 till 5, No fees for booking, Doors 


THE GROSVENOR GALLERY. 


SUMMER EXHIBITION 
NOW OPEN 


From 9 till 7. 
Admission, One Shilling; Season . Tickets, Five Shillings. 











SURPLUS BOOKS ON SALE. 


THE MAY LIST OF SURPLUS BOOKS 
Is NOW READY, 
And will be forwarded post-free on application. 








A Large Assortment of Standard Works, suitable for Public Libraries or for Private Collectors, and 
comprising some of the most important Recent Publications in English Literature, Foreign Literature, 
and Music, are now offered for Sale at Greatly Reduced Prices. 





THE GROSVENOR GALLERY 
NEW 


LIBRARY 
BOND STREET, W. 


(LimitTED), 





Gold Medal, Paris, 1878. First Award and Medal, Sydney, 1880; Melbourne, 1881. 


FRY’S COCOA EXTRACT 


GUARANTEED PURE COCOA ONLY. 


It is strongly recommended to all who appreciate the full flavour and fine aroma of Cocoa, 


“Tt is strictly pure, and well manufactured in every way.”—W, W, Sroppaxt, F.1.C., F.C.S., City 
Analyst, Bristol. f : a 
“i properly prepared, there is no nicer or more wholesome preparation of Cocoa.’ 

Food, Water, and Air, Edited by Dr. Hassatt, 


Try also FRY’S CARACAS COCOA,—“ A delicious preparation.” 





FIFTEEN PRIZE MEDALS awarded to J. 8. FRY & SONS. 


d BLINDNESS. 


PEPPER'S, QUININE and IRON TONIC 
T LEAST ONE-FOURTH of those 


Purifies and Enriches the Bleod, 
suffering from BLINDNESS can clearly trace their calamity to the 


Strengthens the Nerves and Muscular System. 
Promotes Appetite and Improves Digestion, 
use of COMMON SPECTACLES, imperfectly adapted to their sight by 
ignorant pretenders to optical science. 


Animates the Spirits and Mental Faculties. 
MR. HENRY LAURANCE, F.S.S., 


Thoroughly recruits the general bodily health, and induces a pro; er 
OCULIST OPTICIAN, 


healthy condition of the Nervous and Physical Voress. 
8, Fndsleigh Gardens, Euston Square, London, 
can be personally consulted, and his IMPROVED SPECTACLES supplied, 
at the above address daily (Saturdays and Sundays excepted) from 10 to 4, 
Mr. LAURANCE’S engegements at various institutions prevent him from 
being personally consulted at any other time, 














ARAXACUM ond PODOPHYLLIN. woul 


fluid bination for Der tof the Liver, particularly when 
arising from slight congestion, by gently stimulating the action of the 
liver, and slightly moving the bowels, the heavy, drowsy feeling, with 
sensations of fulness, headache, pain beneath the shouiders, and other 
indications of Dyspepsia are removed, Taraxacum aud Podophyliin is 
much safer than calomel or blue pill, and quite as effective for removing 





bile.—Prepared by J. PEPPER, 237, Tottenhum-court-road, Loudon, whose Sir JULIUS BENEDICT, Manchester-square, London, writes:—‘*I have 

name must be on the lavel.—Lottles 2s 9d. und 4s.6d. each, Sold by all tried the principal opticians in London without success, but your spectacles 

Chemsiots, suit me admirably, both for reading and walking. The clearness of you 

glusses as © ompared with others is really surprising.” 

Dr. Binp, Chelmsford, late Surgeou-Major W.E.M., writes ;—** I 

Tr , ry could not have believed it possible that my sight could have been so much 

Bx & Co. Ss OWN SAUCE, improved and admirably “ ieved at my ‘as (82). can now read the 
smallest print, although suffering from act on the right eye.” 




















Mr. LAURANCE S Pamphlet: on Spe 8, free by post, containing 200 

> » Ty To testimonials similar to above, including 1 Lowe, Esy., M.D., J.1., Lynn 

~ OUT S, PR ESERV ED PROVISIONS , and Physician to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales; Ven. Archdeacon Palmer, Clitton ; 
Licut.-Gen. Macmillan, Brentwood; The v. Mother Abbess, 5, Mury’s 

Serta Abbey, Hendon ; John Death, Esq., J.P., Mayor of Cambridge ; Sorabje 


Jamsetjee Jejeebhoy, B. 


The Avenue, Brixton-rise ; 
Bstabii rte ! “oT voars. 


PROTECTION FROM FIRE, 


BRYANT & MAY’S 


(TURTLE SOUR, and JELLY, and other PATENT SAFETY 


SPECIALITIES i INVALDS, | MATCHES S. 


EIGHT PRIZE MEDALS, 
ADVANTAGES, 
Are not POISONOUS 
Are free from SMELL 
Are manufactured 
Without Phosphorus 
Are perfectly harmless 
To the Operatives employed 
Are very DAMP PROOF 


bags a; Baron Dowleaus, Calcutta; Major Priavlx 


S& YORK & GAME PIES 


Also 


pe TT ED ME ATS 


Consultation free 


rcs of BEEF, BEEF TEA, 


CAUTION—BEWARE of IMITATIONS, _ 
SOLE ADDRESS— 


11, LITTLE STANHOPE STREET, 
MAYFAIR, W. 


OCKYER’SSULPHURHAIR RESTORER. 





LIGH’ “‘NLY ON THE BOX, 
: mye 1s-6d. Restores the Colour to Gray Hair in a fow anand / PRIZE MEDALS. 
Mr ay Catan ca tgytnd cheapest. Quite equal to expensive caer. | PROTECTION TO HEALTH. 








| 
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WM. H. ALLEN & CO,’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


WITH the BOERS in the TRANSVAAL. 


By C. L. NORRIS-NEWMAN, Special War Correspondent, and Author 
of “In Zululand with the British.” 8vo, with Maps, 14s. 





SCHOOL TRAINING for HORSES. By) 


ED. L. ANDERSON, Author of “‘ How to Ride and School a Horse.” 
Crown 8vo, 2s, 6d. 


THE TRUTH about OPIUM: being the 


Substance of Three Lectures delivered at St. James's Hall on February | 
Oth, 16th, and 23rd. By WILLIAM H. BRERETON, of Hong Kong, | 


Solicitor. 8ro, 7s. 6d 


HISTORY of SHORTHAND. With an) 


Analysis and Review of its Present Condition and Prospects at Home 
and Abroad, By THOMAS ANDERSON, Parliamentary leporter. 
Crown 8vo, with Portraits and Specimens of Styles, 12s, 6d. 


PIONEERING in the FAR EAST) 


(BORNEO), and Journeys to California in 1849, and to the White Sea | 
in 1878. By LUDWIG VERNER HELMS. With Illustrations from — 





Original Sketches and Ph pl 8vo, 18s. 


THE ARMY and NAVY MAGAZINE. 


Vol. IIf, With Six Cabinet Photographs, 7s. 64, 


PRIVATE THEATRICALS: being a Prac- 


tical Guide for the Home Stage both Before and Behind the Curtain. 


By AN OLD STAGER. Illustrated with Suggestions for Scenes after 


Designs by Shirley Hodson. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d 


A HISTORY of CHINA. By Demetrius. 


CHARLES BOULGER, Author of “England and Russia in Central 


Asia,” &c. Vol. Il. 8vo, with Two Portraits, 18s. 


THE BELGIUM of ke EAST. By the 


Author of “ Egypt under Ismei Feeba, Fgypt for he Egyptians,” 
&e, Edited by BLANCHARD ERECLD. Crown &vo, 6s. 


WHIST for BEGINNERS. By C. T. Buck- 


LAND, F.1.Z.3. Is. 


AN ENGLISH-PERSIAN DICTIONARY. 


GEORGE BELL & SONS’ 
BOOXKS. 





Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


THE GREAT DIAMONDS of the 


| WORLD: their History and Romance. Collected from 
Official, Private, and other Sources, during Many 
| Years of Correspondence and Enquiry, by EDWIN W. 
STREETER, F.RB.G.S., Author of ‘ Precious Stones 
and Gems.” Edited and Annotated by JOSEPH 
HATTON and A. H. KEANE, 








Demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. 


ON IMITATIVE ART: its Prin- 
ciples and Progress. With Preliminary Remarks on 
Beauty, Sublimity, and Taste. By T.H. DYER, LL.D., 
Author of ** The City of Rome,” &c. 





BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 


quities. An Account of the City, with Full Description 
of the Remains and Recent Excavations, and also 
an Itinerary for Visitors. With nearly 300 Wood- 
engravings, a Large Map, and a Plan of the Forum. 
Fourth and Cheaper Edition. 7s. 6d. 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 


‘HISTORY of MODERN EUROPE, 


from the Taking of Constantinople to the Establish- 
ment of the German Empire, a.p. 1453—1871. Revised 
| Edition. 5 vols., £2 12s, 6d. 





Compiled from Original Sources. By ARTHUR N, WOLLASTON, | 


H.M, Indian (Home) Service; Translator of the ** Anvar-i-Suleili,” 
&c, 8vo, 25s, 


THE TEA INDUSTRY of INDIA: a Review 


of Finance aud Labour, and a Guide for Capitalists. By SAMUEL 
BAILDON, Author of * Tea in Assam.” vo, 10s, 6d, 


SHADOWS of the PAST: the Autobiography | 


of General Kenvon. Edited by J. SALE LLOYD, Author of “ The 
Hazlehurst Mystery,” ‘* Ruth Everiogham,” “ Ragamutffins,” “ The 
Silent Shadow,” &c. Crown 8vo, 9s. 


_ TECHNOLOGICAL HANDBOOKS, 


PREPARING FOR THE EXAMINATIONS OF THE 
INSTITUTE OF THE CITY AND GUILDS 

| OF LONDON. 

| 

DYEING and TISSUE PRINTING. By 


W. CROOKES, F.R.S. Post 8vo, ds, [ Ready. 


EGYPT: Political, Financial,and Strategical. | 


Together with an Account of its Engineering Capabilities and Agricul- 
tural Resources, By GRIFFIN W, VYSE, late on Special Duty in 
Egypt and Afghanistan for H.31. Government. Crown 8vo, with 
Maps, 0s. 


NEW WORKS IN THE PRESS. 


THREE FIVE-ACT PLAYS and TWELVE 


DRAMATIC SCENES, suitable for Private Theatricals or Drawing- 
room Recitation. By. MARTIN F. TUPPER, D.C.L., F.R.S., Author 
of * Proverbial Philosophy,” &c, Crown 8vo, 5s, [In a few days. 


THE SHACKLES of an OLD LOVE. By 


“MARA” (Mrs. WILKIN). Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. (In a few days. 


THE ARMY and NAVY CALENDAR for 


the FINANCIAL YEAR 1882-83; being a Compendium of General In- 
formation relating to the Army, Navy, Militia, and Volunteers, With 
much Additional Matter and Maps of principal Military Stations, 
2s. 6d. (Nearly ready. 


TWENTY-ONE DAYS in INDIA; or, the 


Tour of Sir Ali Baba, K.C.B. By GEORGE ABERIGH-MACKAY. 
Illustrated Edition. 8vo, 10s. 6d. (in a few days. 


‘GLASS MANUFACTURE.—Crown and 


SHEET GLASS, by HENRY CHANCE, M.A. (Chance 
Bros., Birmingham) ; FLINT GLASS, by H. POWELL, 


British Plate Glass Company). (In the press. 





TRON and STEEL MANUFACTURE. By 
A. K. HUNTINGTON, F.C.S., F.1.C., Prof. of Metal- 
lurgy, King’s College, London. (Preparing. 








32mo, Is. 6d. 


A WORD-BOOK for STUDENTS of 


ENGLISH HISTORY. 


FOREIGN SECRETARIES of the XIX. | 


CENTURY. By PERCY M, THORNTON, Vol. UI. 


WANDERINGS in BALUCHISTAN. By 


Colonel Sir C, M, MACGREGOR, C.S.1., C.LE., Author of ‘ Narrative 
of a Journey through Kborassan.” (Nearly ready. 


FRANZ LIS2ZT: Artist and Man. 


RAMANN, Translated from the German, 


PICKENS. Collected and Edited by RICUARD HERNE SHEPHERD, 
2 vols, 


THIRTY-EIGHT YEARS in INDIA, from 


Juganath to the Himalaya Mountains. By WILLIAM TAYLER, Iate 
Commissioner of Patna. Vol. IL, with Lliustrations and Portrait, 25s, 
(Shortly. 


FRANCE in the EAST: a Contribution to 


the Conduct of the Eastern Question. By FRANK IVES SCUDAMORE, 
C.B. 


A COMPLETE CONCORDANCE to the 


REVISED VERSION of the NEW TESTAMENT. Fmbracing the 
Margival Readings of the English Revisers, »s well as those of the 


American Committee, By JOHN ALEXANDEW THOMS Medium 
| 


Svo, cloth, red edges, about 400 pp., 6s, 


(Nearly ready. 


Lonvon: 


WM. H. ALLEN & CO., 13, Warertoo Pace. | 














By L. | 
THE PLAYS and POEMS of CHARLES 


In Bohn’s Library binding, or fancy cloth, 3s. 6d. 


LA FONTAINE’S FABLES. 


Translated into English Verse, with a Preliminary | 


Edition, with Notes, by J. W. M. GIBBS. 





| In Bohn’s Library binding, or fancy cloth, post 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


CLASSIC TALES. 


**Rasselas,” “The Vicar of Wakefield,’ ‘ Gulliver's 
Travels,” ‘The Sentimental Journey.” 


PEOPLE’S EDITION. 


'MARRYAT’S POOR JACK. 


Demy 4to, with upwards of Twenty Illustrations by 
Carkson Stansfield, R.A., 6d. 


| 


- ' 
Lonpon: 4, York Srrezr, Covent Ganven. 


POMPEII: its Buildings and Anti- 


B.A. (Whitefriars Glass Works); PLATE GLASS, by | 
H. G. HARRIS, Assoc. Memb. Inst. C.E. (Secretary | 


Wesay on the Fabulists, by ELIZUR WRIGHT. New | 


Containing | 


TRUBNER & CO’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


DICTIONARY of the 
SUAHILI LANGUAGE. 


Compiled by the Rev. Dr. L. KRAPF, Missionary of the Church 
Missionary Society in East Africa. With an Appendix, containing an 
Outline of a SuahiliGrammar. 8vo, cloth, 30s, 


THE COINS of ARAKAN, of 
PEGU, and of BURMA. 


By Sir A. PHAYRE, C.B., K.C.S.L, G.C.M.G., late Commissioner of 
British Burma. With an Article on “ The Indian Balhara,” and the 
Arabian Intercourse with India in the Ninth and Following Centuries, 
by EDWAKD THOMAS, F.R.8. Being “THE INTEXNATIONAL 
NUMISMATA ORIENTALIA,” Vol. IIL, Part I. Royal 4to, sewed, 
with Five Autotype Illustrative Plates, 8s. 6d, 


| NOTES onCONTINENTAL IRRIGATION. 
By HENRY LING ROTH. With Plates, 8vo, cloth, 6s. 

‘THE HISTORY of 
|. INDIAN LITERATURE, 


By ALBRECHT WEBER. Translated from the Second German 
Edition (with the sanction of the Author), by J. MANN, M.A., and 
T. ZACHARIAE, Ph.D. Second Edition. Post 8vo, cloth, 10s, 6d. 


LAND NATIONALISATION : 
Its Necessity and its Aims. 


i 
| 

| 

| 

} Being a Comparison of the System of Landlord and Tenant witb that of 
| Occupying Ownership in their Lufluence on the Well-Being of the People. 
| 

| 





Ky A. Rk. WALLACE, Author of “The Malay Archipelago,” &e., &c. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 


ABSTRACT of FOUR LECTURES 
on BUDDHIST LITERATURE 
in CHINA. 


Delivered at University College, London, by SAMUEL BEAL, Professor 
of Chinese, University College, London, Demy 8vo, cloth, 10s, 6d, 


THE INDIAN EMPIRE: 
Its History, People, and Products. 


By W. W. HUNTER, C.L¥., LL.D. Demy 8vo, cloth, 16s. 


“As a complete account of the country it is quite unique, aud as a book 
of reference it is one of the most comprehensive and useful of its kind that 
have ever been published.”—Z'imes, 


| THE ESSAYS and DIALOGUES 
| of GIACOMO LEOPARDI. 


i Translated by CHARLES EDWARDES. With Biographical Sketch, 
Post 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 





| 

| _ ** He was one of the most extraordinary men whom this century has pro- 
| duced, both in his powers and likewise in his performances,” 

Quarterly Review. 


‘THE RELIGIONS of INDIA. 
By A. Barth. 


| Authorised Translation by Rev. J. WOOD. Post 8vo, cloth, l6s. 

| ** This last addition to Messrs, Triibner'’s ‘ Oriental Series’ is not only a 
valuable manual of the religions of India, which marks a distinct step in 
the treatment of the subject, but also a useful work of refereuce.” 

| 

j 


‘GENJI MONOGATARI: 
the most Celebrated of the Classical 


Japanese Romances. 
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